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BENN CHURCH, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


Within a short distance from Norfolk, Va., near the road 
to Suffolk, in the depths of the forest, stands an ancient church 
in partial ruins, which is known locally as the Benn Church. It is 
alike an object of interest from its secluded situation and its 
great antiquity. There is evidence to the effect that it was built 
in the reign of Charles I, between the years 1630 and 1635. Tra- 
dition states that it was the second church erected in Virginia. 
It was used by Nathaniel Bacon as his headquarters during 
Bacon’s rebellion. The timber is English oak and was framed be- 
fore shipment. The whole structure was built in a most substan- 
tial manner and the woodwork today, where it has not been ex- 
posed to the weather, is perfectly sound and the mortar sufficient- 
ly hard to strike fire when in collision with steel. The structure is 
of brick, has a lofty tower and is in a good state of preservation. 
Its walls are overrun with-a delicate net work of vines. 

In its day it was a splendid edifice. One window was com- 
posed of colored glass, representing scriptural subjects. Origin- 
ally, it was, of course, an Episcopal church, but after the revolu- 
tion it was temporarily occupied by a sect called Okellyites. The 
Jamestown Exposition, to be held at Norfolk, next spring has. 
given a wonderful stimulus to the study of Virginia antiquities 
and one of the results will probably be the restoration of this in- 
teresting church for the benefit of generations as yet unborn. 





The. most historic structure in the city of Norfolk, Va.,.’ 
is old St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, erected in 1793, twice fired 
on by the British, and still retaining embedded in its walls a shelf 
fired by Lord Dunmore’s fleet, January 1, 1776. 

St. Paul is a beautiful structure both as to interior and ‘exter— 
ior. It is profusely covered with ivy and its spacious and shady 
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church yard contains the tombs of many of Norfolk’s early citi- 
zens of note. It is the first landmark usually sought out by visit- 
ors to this part of Virginia, who view with great interest the 
cannon ball fired by the treacherous and execrated Dunmore. 

St. Paul’s has been kept in an excellent state of repair and is 
the leading Episcopal church of Norfolk. It possesses a fine or- 
gan, and boasts of a surpliced choir. 





THE PIASA. 


Although the United States has no folk lore of its own, such 
as is possessed by Germany, Sweden, Denmark and other coun- 
tries, its primitive history abounds in Indian legends and stories 
that are full of romance, tragedy and adventure. 

The Indians of early days were imbued with a certain kind 
of religious faith, to which they adhered with all the tenacity of 
their race, and certain symbols, signs and painted languages 
were pregnant with significance. The Great Manitou was their 
god and the happy hunting grounds their heaven, and their 
teachings were as sacred to them as the Christian religion is to 
us to-day. 

One legend was as follows: 

Many thousand moons before the arrival of the paleface there 
existed a bird of such dimensions that he could easily carry off 
in his talons a full-grown deer. Having obtained a taste for 
human flesh, from that time he would prey on nothing else. He 
was artful as he was powerful, and would dart suddenly and 
nuexpectedly upon an Indian, bear him off into one of the caves 
of the bluffs and devour him. Hundreds of warriors had at- 
tempted for years to destroy him, but without success. Whole 
villages were nearly depopulated and consternation spread 
through all the tribes of the Illini. 

Such was the state of affairs when Ouatogo, the great chief 
of the Illini, whose fame extended beyond the great lakes, fasted 
in solitude, separating himself from the rest of his tribe for the 
space of a whole moon, and prayed to the Great Spirit, the Master 
of Life, that He would protect His children from the Piasa. 

On the last night of the feast the Great Spirit appeared to 
Ouatogo in a dream and directed him to select twenty of his 
bravest warriors, each armed with a bow and poisoned arrows, 
and conceal them in a designated spot. Near the place of con- 
cealment another warrior was to stand in open view as a victim 
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for the Piasa, which they must shoot the instant it pounced upon 
its prey. , 

When the chief awoke in the morning he thanked the Great 
Spirit, and returning to his tribe told them of his vision. The 
warriors were quickly selected and placed in ambush as directed. 

Ouatogo offered himself as the victim. He was willing to die 
for his people. Placing himself in open view on the bluff he soon 
saw the Piasa perched on the cliff, eyeing his intended prey. The 
chief drew up his manly form to its utmost height, and, planting 
his feet firmly upon the earth, he began to chant the death song 
of an Indian warrior. A moment after the Piasa rose into the 
air, and, swift as a thunderbolt, darted down upon his victim. 
But scarcely had the horrid creature reached OQuatogo when every 
bow was sprung and every arrow was sent quivering to the 

















PAINTING OF THE PIASA BIRD NEAR ALTON. 


feather into his body. The Piasa uttered a fearful scream that 
sounded far over the opposite side of the river, and immediately 
expired. Ouatogo was unharmed, Not an arrow, not even the 
talons of the bird touched him. The Master of Life, in admira- 
tion of Ouatogo’s deed, had held over him an invisible shield. 
There was the wildest rejoicing among the Illini, and the 
brave chief was carried in triumph to the council-house, where 
it was solemnly agreed that, in memory of the great event in their 
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national history, the image of Piasa should be portrayed upon 
the bluff. 

Such is the Indian tradition. It is a matter of fact that the 
image of a huge bird was painted on the rock. 

It was some twenty or twenty-five feet long and seven or 
eight, feet high. A dark red was used, which was very durable, 
the outlines and especially the wings, strongly marked with heavy 
horizontal lines, being plainly visible as long as the rock was 
left in place, while the other portions in a lighter tint gradually 
became indistinct. 

As long as it remained there, an Indian never passed the place 
in his.canoe without firing his gun or arrow at the figure, and 
the face of the bluff was covered with the marks of their missiles. 

The image of this monstrous being was painted on a rock 
located near the City of Alton, Ill., on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi river. This rock has since been destroyed, and the place 
where it stood is now occupied by Chautauqua grounds. 

Through the center of Alton in those days flowed a quiet 
‘little stream. called the Piasa. Some distance up its course was 
a cave, shunned alike by old and‘ young, for about its dark re- 
cesses hung fearsome tales of what might be found therein. Bones 
and skulls of man and beast, it was said, were scattered about, 
and. strange, weird cries and groans issued at night from its 
depths, Great shadows gathered about it and vegetation drooped 
in its vicinity.. In the memory of the white man none could tell its 
gruesome past, but the Indian braves, once possessors of all that 
region, had preserved the marvelous legend which is here given. 

In descending the. river to Alton the traveler will observe be- 
tween that town and the mouth of the Illinois a narrow ravine, 
through which a small stream discharges its waters into the Mis- 
sissippi. This stream is the Piasa. Its name is Indian and sig- 

 nifies in the Illini language “the bird which devours men.” Near 
the mouth of this stream, on the smooth and perpendicular bluff, 
at an elevation of some fifty feet or more, was painted the figure 
of a_ monster with its wings extended. The being which this 
figure represented. was the Piasa bird. From that painting was 
derived the name of the stream. . 
Francis Parkman, in his “La Salle and the Discovery of the 
‘Great Northwest,” thus describes the Piasa bird as it appeared to 
Marquette and Joliet during their voyage down the Mississippi 
river, but speaks of two pictures instead of the one familiar to 
‘old residents of Alton: 

“Again they were on their way, slowly drifting down the great 
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river. They passed the mouth of the Illinois and glided beneath 
that line of rocks on the eastern side, cut into fantastic forms by 
the elements and marked as ‘The Ruined Castles’ on some of 
the early French maps. Presently they beheld a sight that re- 
minded them that the devil was still lord paramount of the wil- 
derness. On the flat face of a high rock were painted in red, 
black and green a pair of monsters, each as large as a calf, with 
horns like a deer, red eyes, a beard like a tiger and a frightful 
expression of countenance. The face is somthing like that of a 
man, body covered with scales, and the tail so long that it passes 
. entirely round the body, over the head and between the legs, 
ending like that of a fish. Such is the account which the worthy 
Jesuit gives of these manitous or Indian gods. He confesses that 
at first they frightened him, and his imagination and that of his 
credulous companions were so wrought upon by these unhallowed 
efforts of Indian art that they continued for a long time to talk 
of them as they plied their paddles.” 

Two paintings of the Piasa bird are known to be in existence 
to-day. One of them is owned by Dr. Marsh of Alton and the 
other is in the possession of the Alton public library. The ac- 
companying photograph is from a pen and ink sketch made some 
forty years ago by T. F. Ladd of Whitehall, Ill., which has never 
before been published, and gives a good idea of the popular 
conception of this frightful monster. The legend of the Piasa 
‘has been written in poetry as well as in prose. 

It is a comment on the commercial spirit which prevails that 
this and nearly every sign of the poetry and mythology which 
prevailed among the Indians has been swept away and even the 
mounds and earthworks are rapidly disappearing. 





THE MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK. 
BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


On June 21 Congress passed the bill creating the Mesa Verde 
National Park. By the provisions of this act the region in South- 
western Colorado containing the Cliff Dwellings is to be set 
apart as a government preserve, under the guardianship of the 
Department of the Interior. The object of the bill, which has 
become a law, is the preservation and protection of the famous 
group of prehistoric buildings in Mancos Canon, Montezuma 
County. A part of the Southern Ute Reservation is included 
in the park. Not only the architecture, but relics of various de- 
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scriptions will be guarded against spoilation by tourists and 
others. The commission having charge of the park will also 
care for the ruins found within five miles of the park boundaries. 

Southern Colorado is not the only field for investigation along 
these lines—Utah, Arizona and New Mexico are rich in ruins. 
In some instances they are falling to pieces and decaying beyond 
repair. In the summer of 1904 the writer took a trip to the crum- 
bling remains of a once populous pueblo situated near the town 
of Aztec, N. M., some forty miles south of Durango. A resident 
of the place told him that not long ago there were forty-five 
hundred chambers in these underground habitations. Now, many 
of the roofs have fallen in the passages are choked up, and the 
visitor goes away disappointed. The pottery and implements 
dug up in the ground have been scattered. Residents of the town 
have made valuable finds, but it is only by their courtesy that 
the visitor is able to see these interesting relics of a bygone age. 

The task of recovering and preserving American antiquities 
is too arduous for private individuals—the government should 
undertake it, and the finds should be stored in accessible museums. 
The museum in Colorado’s capitol is a priceless collection, and 
other treasures await the spade of the archaeologist. Travelers 
and excavators in Mexico and Central America have discovered 
the fragments of temples and cities belonging to an extinct civ- 
ilization. Scattered here and there in our own land are monu- 
ments of a people who were contemporaries of Montezuma. 

Hitherto Westerners have been too busy making a living and 
getting rich to bother their heads much about cliff dwellings and 
cave homes, but the time will come when men and women will 
feel a curiosity to know something of the prehistoric past of the 
Southwest. Here is a great field for original investigation. 
Those who are intellectually equipped for the work are not 
numerous. The harvest is great, but the laborers are few. Re- 
search along these lines should be encouraged and promoted, 
and it is to be hoped that government supervision of the Mesa 
Verde Park will facilitate it. 





EGYPT UNDER THE EARLIER DYNASTIES, 


The discoveries of recent years in Egyptian archaeology have 
greatly increased our knowledge of the geographical extent of 
Egyptian dominion and influence in Western Asia under the 
earlier dynasties. This additional information has chiefly been 
derived from the closer attention paid to all remains of hiero- 
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glyphical inscriptions in the Sinaitic peninsula, as well as from 
a re-investigation of all known texts upon monuments and papyri, 
referring to lands or peoples east of Egypt proper. 

The reliefs of the Pharaohs Zosiri-Noutirkha and Sanakht* 
of the First Dynasty, near Sinai, carry back the date for Egyptian 
expeditions to that region far anterior to the era or Senerferon 
and the “pyramid kings”; whilst the fact that the Fifth Dynasty 
monarchs conducted campaigns in Syria is proved by the inscrip- 
tion in the tomb of Anti at Sakkarah, and for the Sixth Dynasty 
by that Quini. He calls the Asiatics Amou and Hirashu, names 
they bore at times through all Egyptian history. 

The new discoveries, however, to be particularly alluded to 
concern 12th dynasty inscriptions, one of them a memorial of a 
certain Khonsovkou, found by Mr. Garstang in 1900; and two 
others persons named Ptah-ourou and Sinefrut, were discov- 
ered at Sarbout-el-Khadim in the Sinaitic district, and which 
give further information of a hitherto unrecorded Asiatic expe- 
dition under Usirtasen III.; also of Egyptian officials being at the 
Sarbout-el-Khadim mines under Amenemhat ITI. 

But the new texts disclose a more interesting fact than these, 
and that is that the Egyptians were well acquainted with three 
tribes mentioned in the geographical and ethnographical list in 
Genesis 36. These are the Lotan, or Lotanu, the Horites and the 
Aiah, and further, they connected them together geographically 
and racially as does the Old Testament. 

The first of these important inscriptions records a war waged 
against the country of the Sakimim, and the tribe, or people, of the 
Lotanu who were encountered during an expedition to the land 
of Monitiou-Sati, which in early Egyptian times signified near 
Asia, or rather South Syria. Immediately the text was de- 
ciphered it confirmed the supposition of Professor Max Muller 
that the people read as Tanou upon the celebrated Berlin papyrus 
of the XII, dynasty, containing the travels, or adventures, of 
Saneha, should be read Lotanu. 

He speaks of two districts occupied by them as Lotanu, sinaple, 
and Higher (or Upper) Lotanu. The inscription of Senefrit 
mentions a chief, or sheikh, named Khebta, or- Khebtata, who, 
he says, was a brother to a king of the Lotanu, and this Sinaitic 
prince was evidently an ally, if not even an official, of the Egyp- 
tians, for his name appears in several lists of their officers and 
overseers. Whether he served as guide to their parties or was 
awarded a post among the staff of the Egyptian colony at Sar- 
bout-el-Khadim in order to conciliate his countrymen, is un- 
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known. It will be seen that these monumental records and the 
*Saneha papyrus all assign Lotanu to'the Sinaitic-district in “Mid- 
dle Empire” times. It is very singular that in later times, for 
instance under the reign of Thotmes III., upper and lower Lotanu 
signified regions away in Palestine and North Syria. But this 
corresponds to the frequent enlargement, or projection rather, 
of the name for a neighbouring district to a further district as 
the geographical knowledge of the nation using the title, to 
denote a frontier territory expands. As Palestine, Greece and 
Germany gradually embraced more extended boundaries so to 
the Egyptians. Lotanu was at first close to their eastern frontier. 
As their conquests extended further into Asia the name was ap- 
plied to countries further away. 

As M. Levy remarks, it is evident to us, now that we have 
more texts to guide us, that primarily Lotanu was the part of 
the Sinaitic peninsula bordering upon the Pharaonic mining 
colonies, probably. upon the Syrian or Palestine side of these. In 
fact, the desert between Palestine and Egypt, with the hills and 
the valleys of. which Sarbout-el-Khadim was one, was situated 
within its area. . 

In the time of Saneha, he, having penetrated further into the 
valleys ,and oases in which the Lotanu lived, projected part of 
their domain to a more distant position, and so writes:of a higher 
Lotanu to the north toward Palestine. 

As time rolled on the Egyptians applied the name, perhaps 
merely for want of knowing better, to other areas until under 
Thotmes III. it was at times used as a designation for southern 
and northern Syria, or as M. Levy further says, they first placed 
it at the fortress of the Semitic people on the threshold of Asia 
away from the Mediterranean toward Sinai, and finally trans- 
ferred it to all the hinterland of the Palestine plateaus and central 
Syria. . As. mentioned, these early. monuments, in addition to the 
Lotanu, speak of the Horu,or Horites, as contiguous to each 
other. This second race’s district at a later epoch was trans- 
ferred to the Syrian shore, for the Golenischef papyrus calls the 
Mediterranean near to Byblos, or Gebal, the sea of Hor. This 
teaches us that Hor represented to the Egyptian at the greatest 
period of their territorial agrandisement the Shephela of the 
Hebrews. In Egyptian documents up to the 19th dynasty it alsi 
signified a district close to the Egyptian frontier near the Sinaitic 
Tegion. oy : 

For instance, Seti I. says that in proceeding from Zaru, a 
place near the modern Imaeliyeh, to Kanana he passed through 
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the Horite territory. Therefore it was, at this epoch the northwes 
angle of the Sinaitic district commencing at Zaru, the “gate of 
Egypt,” and stretchirig by the time of Thotmes III. if not in 
that of Seti II. as far as Gaza. In fact about 2000 B. C. Horu 
and Lotanu were between South Palestine and Sinai, projecting 
somewhat into each, and were not many days’ journey from the 
Egyptian Delta. ,, : 

' This agrees very well with Genesis 36:20-30, where Lotan 
is labelled as “first born of Seir,” a people, or district, lying 
between South Palestine and the Arabian Gulf. Horu is a son of 
this Lotanu, and, like all nomadic patriarchal people, pushed out 
from the Lotanu area into further fields and pastures, occupying 
according to Egyptian evidence the districts west of the Sinaitic 
region, toward Gaza. 

It is evident that the Egyptians have in their Sinaitic iriscrip- 
tions faithfully transcribed the local tribal names, subsequently 
using these ethnic titles as geographical ones. This is further 
confirmed by the fact that Saneha mentions Aiah in the Bible, 
the nephew of Lotan (see Genesis 36:24), and also either Qedem, 
or Adema-Edom ; the correct reading of these two names is still 
undecided. Saneha speaks of the Aiah as an oasis famous for its 
vineyards. 

It is certainly remarkable that the two names of Asiatic: neigh- 
bours to Egypt previous to the new Empire should be found in 
Genesis 36, and that a little later these under the 12th dnyasty 
should be associated in a papyrus with a third Biblical name; 
all these three being in the Old Testament records placed in the 
regions between Palestine and Egypt, and the proof-of this should 
be forthcoming as soon as ever Egyptian texts situated in’ the 
proper region beyond their frontier wheré they might be antici- 
pated, are scientifically examined. Of course there are scores of 
the Biblical places and peoples also mentioned upon other later 
Egyptian records. 

As has been explained, the names of Horu and Lotanu were 
subsequently made to embrace regions far distant from their 
original sites, the Horu being carried away to part of Phoenicia 
and the Lotanu to Syria by the date of the Decree of Canopus 
in Ptolemaic: times. (** JosepH OFFORD. 











THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 
BY THE REV, W. H. JONES. 


Professor George Adam Smith of Glasgow, in his lectures 
delivered at Ohio Wesleyan University during the last week of 
May, shows completely that the scholarship and research of the 
last thirty of forty years give a new apologetic, in that they prove 
from a new point of view a real, authentic revelation of God in 
the Old Testament. 

“Some of the Origins and Elements of the Religion of 
Israel” is what he calls the course. He describes the racial stock 
from which Israel sprang,—namely, the Semitic,—offers proof 
that such was Israel’s origin, tells of the human instruments 
which God used in the long, gradual revelation of himself to 
that people, and points out some of the often unnoticed signs of 
the Spirit of Christ in the earlier portions of the Old Testament. 

We ought to compare Israel, not with Greece and Rome, 
but with her own kinsfolk, the Arabs and other members of the 
Semitic race. The record of the life of the race, from 900 B. C. 
down to the present day, is clear and authentic. It was the de- 
sert that moulded the nature of the people. It impressed upon 
them qualities that may be summed up by four paradoxes. I. 
The Semite is of great sensual grossness, with equally great 
reverence. 2. He has remarkable subtle, but no originality 
or power of sustained speculation. 3. He combines a very dis- 
tinct subjectiveness with realism in style. 4. His remarkable 
capacity for endurance and resignation is broken by sudden fits 
of ferocity and passion. 

How it illumines the imprecatory psalms to remember that 
it was the eriforced long fasts of the children of the desert that 
brought. ferth rancor and fanaticism; that these psalms were 
written by the hungry sons of starved ancestors, who at length 
became starved for righteousness, hungry for the deferred jus- 
tice of God! 

The Semite was naturally religious. His easy detachment 
fiom the things of sense, his capacity for forgetting self, his pa- 
tience, and zeal to fanaticism, all help in this. Was the Semite 
naturally monothestic? This starts the question, Is there in the 
Old Testament a distinct divine revelation? Renan’s famous 
theory is now totally overthrown. The Semites, wherever found, 
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were unmistakably polytheists. Israel herself long held to the 
reality of many gods (see the Second Commandment, and also 
Deut. 4:19). Her adherence to her own tribal god offered the 
foundation upon which the one true God built her progress to 
a grasp of the reality. 

It was not the intellectual or political influences that turned 
Israel out of polytheism to monotheism, the only Semitic tribe 
that did so emerge. It was the character of Israel’s God, re- 
vealing himself in the great men of the nation and in the crises 
of our national life. The popular standards of morality in those 
early days were based on the normal life. The sacred relation 
was that between father and son. Justice was. equivalent to 
tribal interest. Loyalty to blood and shame before family or 
friends were the only means on morality’s side, These traits 
were reflected in their thought of God, who seemed to them a 
glorified chief, with his interest only in social duties, not in the 
inner character. ' 

What made Israel what it became? Not any external in- 
fluence. Not Babylonia, for it was polytheistic to the core. Not 
Egypt, for the religion and ethics of the Pentateuch, according 
tc Renouf and Kuenen, show not a trace of Egyptian influence, 
save, perhaps, in a few sanitary regulations. 

Jacob was the typical Semite of old,—one who will wear 
well, eat and dream. The tradition of the primitive Canaan- 
ites’ excess of size over the invaders, supported by the represen- 
tations on Egyptian monuments and by the present disparity be- 
tween nomad and inhabitant of Palestine, argues for Semitic 
origin. Very much of the religious equipment, like the ark and 
the sacrifices, was held in common with all Semites, and was call- 
ed by the same names. 

The early manifestations of God came to Israel through the 
storm, as was true of their kindred. They all employed the same 
names for him, and all made the same use of him. Compare the 
account of the campaign recorded on the Moabite stone with 
that of Joshua’s taking of Ai. The similarity is striking. The 
Semite had no belief in immortality; neither had Israel. Abra- 
ham and his descendants are, of course, familiar with death, 
but in all their tender elegies there is no hope of joyous, rich life 
beyond the grave. Thus the body of Israel’s religion is Semitic 
in stock and fibre. 

Revelation came to Moses in the desert. The revelation 
was authentic, genuine, supernatural, but the religion which was 
the vehicle of that revelation was Semitic in ritual, intellectual , 
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conception of the Deity, and everything else. Revelation in 
history is a thing of gradual growth; and even in the culminat- 
ing period, when Almighty God. emptied himself and became a 
man, his teaching must be a condescension to man’s weakness. 

So at the beginning of Israel the symbols and rites, the ideals 
and notions through which they had met God before were the 
channels of the new grace. He could not have flashed out upon 
them the fulness of his perfection, for that would have been 
to forsake and violate all his own ways of dealing with his chil- 
dren. Further, if God in those days were to be connected with 
a tribal God at all, it-must have been with the accompaniment of 
a tribal morality.. The steady progress thenceforth was due 
to the ethical spirit, not to a body of laws; for these were the 
result, not the cause,—indeed, they were the precipiate,—of 
what the prophets attained. : 

Revelation is no uttering of words or writings, but the 
unveiling of God’s character, by whatever way. 

Now to consider the human means of the revelation to 
Israel. In trying to learn the will of the Deity, all peoples have 
used soothsaying and ecstasy, external and internal modes. 
The name “prophet,” as everybody knows, comes from the Greek, 
—a person who speaks for God. The early prophet in Israel was 
largely a soothsayer, using the lot or other outside means for 
his work. ‘Compare the detection of Achan. 

Even the soothsayer had a noble opportunity to grow moral- 
ly, and from his position of influence to lift up the people. 

Balaam is a fine example of the seer who throws himself 
into a frenzy to win the power of vision. He is the bridge from 
Semitic to Israelitic prophecy. Summoned for pay to curse a 
nation, he employs all the customary devices to follow Balak’s 
wish, and says to his employer, “I cannot go against Jehovah.” 
Now that he realizes that the real character of God, or God’s plan 
for Israel’s future; but this spirit overbears the selfish motive 
and the fear of the king. There is something grand about this 
poor, excited slave, groveling there, and feeling that this spirit 
is above the king of the earth. Some day that same humanity 
will stand on its feet, and hear its Lord say, “Henceforth I call 
you not slaves, but sons.” 

After much employment of the divine art in well-known 
instances in the career of Moses, Samuel, David, and Solomon, 
the second form, or ecstasy, crowded out the first, those thus 
divinely frenzied were grouped in companies. It is to the glory 
of Samuel that he realized that there was a force which might be 
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applied for the quickening and elevating of the national life when 
it was in sore need of just that renewal. 

Soothsaying in Israel owed its purity and progress to con- 
‘stant association with the national life and to loyalty to the tribal 
God. God was practical, moral, desirous of keeping the 
national life clean and healthy. Those who in our day are turn- 
ing to Spiritualism and the like, for a short cut to the Unknown, 
should be told that a capable people tried that experiment 
thoroughly long ago, and cast it aside as not only worthless, 
but demoralizing. “ 

In seeking the spirit of Christ in the Old Testament, men 
used to confine their efforts to typology or Messianic prophecy. 
As usually treated these are too narrow or too wide. It is the 
abiding sinfulness of pulpit rhetoric to run typology into the 
_ ground, seeking to flatter our Lord by strained examples of 
foreshadowings, forsaking Calvin’s fine. saying that we honor 
Christ only when we bring him quid solidum. From first to last, 
we must remember that the main factor of Israel’s religion was 
the character of its god. Matthew Arnold, like Renan in writing 
the history of intuition, made a tremendous error in supposing that 
the essence of the Hebrew conception of God was righteousness. 
Most emphatically it was not this, but it was love. 


In the song found in Deuteronomy 32, the whole relation- 
ship described as existing between Jehovah and his people is 
that. of the tenderest affection. What could be more beautiful 
than the lines, “As an eagle stirreth up his nest (the father bird, 
not the mother, as in our version), fluttereth over his young, 
spreadeth abroad his wings: so Jehovah alone did lead them 
(that is, Israel), and there was no strange God with him!” 

The song of Deborah is the earliest authentic document of 
the Old Testament. In this, Jehovah’s people are called lovers. 
It shows the passion of the people for the God who had re- 
deemed them. 

The teaching of our Master warrants us in repudiating 
plainly the savage exultation by one woman over the treacherous 
murder of a defeated foe by another woman, but even that must 
not blind us to the magnificent virtues of the song.. The splendid 
scorn of the recreants who preferred comfort and material pros- 
perty to self-sacrifice for the nation, the glorious praise of those 
who “jeoparded their lives unto the death,”—-what could be finer ? 

“By war did I redeem you.” Ah, yes! it was by the call to 
fight that he redeemed them. The battlefield was the Golgotha 
of early Israel. There Zebulun and Naphtali laid down their 
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lives for the brethren. “Thy gentleness hath made me great.” 
The heroism, the self-sacrifice, the loyalty to the nation and Jeho- 
vah, were the warriors’ response to the patience and love of 
God. Was not this element an obvious manifestation of the 
Spirit of Christ? 

Take David, most widely beloved by all the men of the Old 
Testament. Admit that he had many of the vices to which an 
Oriental monarch is tempted. He was ambitious, cruel, subtle, 
shifty, and at times swept away by passion. Withal he had 
charms of character and person that were irresistible. (The 
tradition telling of blood-thirstiness on his death-bed is late and 
unreliable). How he wins over his enemies! A foreigner, 
Ittai, pledges life long devotion. Magnanimous again and again 
is he to the furious Saul. How great hearted in exile, how regal 
in the episode of the three mighty men breaking througli the host 
tc fetch water from the well at Bethlehem! 

According to the same test, the Wisdom Literature is re- 
dolent of the spirit of Christ. The proverbs are for all time. 
They are remarkable for sanity, shrewedness, eloquence, and 
even fun. Their whole flavor is not sordid and worldly-wise, 
but it is the product of a reverent and whole-hearted acceptance 
of great principles. They strenuously contend that the wisdom 
of God is at heart redemptive, the dominant assumption being 
that there lay wrapped in Creation itself the purpose of winning 
for truth and righteousness the common man on the street. 

The speeches of the friends in the Book of Job are an ad- 
mirable example of how to fail to help one who doubts. These 
men prefer to vindicate the right position of their own views 
rather than to save a human soul. The inclusion of the book in 
the Canon is an indication that God’s spirit is not hostile to a soul 
that is seeking to make larger adjustments and to find truer views 
but sympathizes and works with such a one. 

Accepting, as Professor does, the main body of the result 
of criticism, he finds thereby in the Old Testament, not only a 
clarity and order greater than before, not merely the removal of 
many needlessly perplexing points in Scripture, but also a fresh 
and irresistible conviction that through Israel was a sure revela- 
tion of Almighty God which was power to lift us ever closer to 
him and to induce vast enthusiasm for his service.—St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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POTTERY FROM ARKANSAS 























POTTERY IN ITS DISTRIBUTION AND VARIETY 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The study of pottery in America is very instructive, as it 

brings to light the social conditions of the people, and shows 
the difference in the tribal life and social progress. In fact it 
is the best index to the social status thatcan be found. With 
this thought in mind we shall take up the study of the distri- 
bution of pottery throughout the continent. 
I We begin with that which is found upon the Atlantic coast. 
The hunter tribes of Canada had considerable pottery and 
the amount increases as we apenas the river and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence but it is generally of an inferior kind. These 
tribes however as well as those in the state of New York, often 
resorted to the cutting out from wood such large vessels as 
they needed, though their pipes and smaller vessels were 
made out of clay, but clay of a coarser grain. From the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence southward we find pottery more and more 
abundant until we reach the Gulf of Mexico, where it is very 
common and found in all varieties of shapes. 

Prof. Perkins of the university of Vermont, has described 
the pottery of New England. He says, specimens rudely or- 

namented are not uncommon, 
but the greater part is very 
well made and decorated. 
What is perhaps the finest 
specimen in New England, is 
a jar now in the museum of 
the university of Vermont. 
- It was found in Colchester, 
Vermont. This vessel has a 
rour.d base which changes to 
a quadrangular shape, decor- 
ated with diagonal lines and 
dots. (see fig.) About the 
je goa. there is a quadrang- 
ular projection which is also 
decorated with diagonal lines. 
The top of this jar is finished 
A VASE FRUM VERMONT with curved lines, giving it 

quite an unique appearance. 

The pottery pipes scattered throughout New York state, 
have been describéd. They are often made in the shape of 
animals, ) ; 

Pottery vessels in Massachusetts were made in the shape 





of a bowl or olla. They were used as food vessels.. These = 
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pottery vessels resemble the ordinary nortars which are made 
of stone. They were used for pounding corn and never for 
cooking purposes, They are to be distinguished from the 
paint cups which were common among the Indians. These 
were made of water worn pebbles and were attended with a 
stone pestle. Such paint cups were used for grinding paint, 
and such ingredients as were essential to the Indians, for 
painting their faces. 

Pottery pipes are very common in New Jersey. Many of 
them are without stems and are mere bowls, used with a reed 
stem. These pipes have been described by Dr. C. C. Abbott 
in his work on Primitive Industry, They show various pat- 
terns. Mr. Frey found among the relics of the Indians once 
living in the Mohawk Val 
ley, many fine examples 
of clay pipes with intricate 
and ornate designs, the 
bowls of which are\in the 
shape of birds or mammals. 


II The pottery of Florida 
is perhaps more varied 
and interesting than any 
found elsewhere on the 
coast. It consists of many 
large vessels which were 
used for mortuary purpos- 
es, also a great variety of 
imitative figures, some of 
them inthe shape of the 
birds and animals which 
were common here. There 
is no pottery more instruct. 
ive in reference to the fau- 
na and flora than this. 
In fact nearly all of 
the birds and animals _ porTRAIT BOTTLE FROM FLORIDA 
which abounded in the region are represented. Mr. Clarence 
Moore is the best authority on this pottery as he has spent 
‘several seasons in exploration of the sand mounds and has 
published several folios which contained descriptions of the 
pottery and plates which bring them before the eye. It is a 
positive luxury to examine the plates and read the descriptions. 
One vessel is ornamented with the head of a duck project- 
ing and the wings and tail incised, another has the form of a 
horned owl, the beak projecting in front, and large eyes that 
seem to be staring at the observer, Another has the human 
form moulded upon the outside, the arms, legs and back, well 
rounded and in relief. A vessel made in a globular form has 


See Primitive Industry, page 338. 
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three human heads connected with the neck. A very 
beautiful vessel seems to have represented a shell with convo- 
lutions. Another is in the shape of a wild turkey with head 
projecting from one side and the tail from the other. A ves- 
sel measuring seven inches in length, and twelve in width rep- 
resents a pigeon, the head and wings projecting from the sides, 
Another has the shape of a female with arms folded across the 
breast, with a round face and plump body. The woman has a 
squatty form, and may represent figures which were common 





POTTERY BOTTLE WITH SUN SYMBOL FROM THE STONE GRAVES. 


among the natives. Mr. Moore explored mounds in the north 
coast of Florida and the eastern part of Alabama, a region in 
which Cabeca de Vaca spent six years as a prisoner. Many 
vessels were found which were imitations of birds, toads, 
ducks and gourds. ; 

III The pottery found in the Mississippi Valley is next to be 
considered. This differs from that found on the Atlantic 
coast in many particulars, and yet there was the same tendency 
to make imitative figures. There are, to be sure, many bowls 
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and jars, plates and vessels which are very plain, but the imi- 
tative figures increase as we go southward. It. may be said 
that the effigy buiiders of Wisconsin were very skillful in imi- 
tating the forms of animals and birds, especially those which 
were common in the region. The pottery assumes the imita- 
tive shapes as we go southward. 

There is a pottery vessel in the Hamilton collection at 
Twin Rivers. It has the appearance of having been moulded 
within a woven form and is graceful in outline with a wide top. 
The texture is clay, made of fine sand, but the vessel lacks or- 
namentation. The fluted stone axes of Wisconsin are well 
known. They are long and tapering in shape. The flutings 
extend from just below the handle grooves to within an inch of 
the cutting edge. The handle groove traverses three sides of 
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EFFIGY BUTTLES FRUM AKkKAASAS 

the ax and is so arranged that the ax itself would be held diag- 
onally. The pipes of Wisconsin are very numerous and are 
very elaborately finished but the pottery is comparatively of 
an inferior kind. .When however we pass down the Mississippi 
River, we shall find that pottery has a great deal more variety, 
and is better finished. Mr. Bowers has described the. pottery 
vessel whith has been discovered on the Kansas River and has 
given a picture of it. These vessels are graceful in shape and 
are made out of clay of fine grades, 

The place where pottery was most abundant, and where the 
greatest variety of shapes were found was in the village sites of 
the swamps of Arkansas. These have been described in the 
reports of the St. Louis Academy of Science, and many spec- 
imens are in the collection of the academy. Some of these are 
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plain, but are graceful in shape, others have legs and necks 
moulded into the shape of animals and human faces. One 
vessel is in the shape of a nondescript animal, possibly a bear 
standing upon his hind legs. Other vessels are decorated with 
coils and stepped figures. In the collection, there are 
many wide mouthed jars with handles, bowls with bird’s heads 
projecting from the rim. There are dishes that are very beau- 
tiful in shape with scalloped edges. Among the vessels which 
are found is one representing a sun fish, another an oppos- 
sum, the bowl is in the shape of an oppossum and has a slight- 
ly raised rim which is plain, leaving a wide opening nearly as 
large as thé back of the oppossum itself. A remarkable ves- 





FISH SHAPED BOTTLE 


sel representing the human head with the mouth partly open. 
ears which seem to have been perforated, the eyes are partly 
closed and the face tatooed with lines. and cross hatchings 
Another represents the spider. A winged.and crescent rat- 
tle snake was depicted upon an Arkansas bottle, showing that 
symbolism was carried to a high stage by the pettery makers 
of this.region. Wide mouthed bottles were common. 

The pottery which is found among the stone graves of Ten- 
nessee is very interesting. This has been described by Mr. G. 
P. Thruston. He speaks ofa bottle or water jar, ornamented 
with an open hand, of other vessels painted with circles, also 
ornamented bowls and a vase or bottle on the sides of which 
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are painted crosses, surrounded by ornamented circles, and 
another bottle is shaped like a childs foot and leg. An effigy 
vessel is shaped like a female with folded hands and large 
breast. There is alsoa vessel shaped like a badger. Kettle 
shaped vessels of all sizes are found in great numbers, the lar- 
gest are about twelve inches in diaméter, the smallest about 
an inch wide. Others have the shape of a human head pro- 
jecting above the rim, arms and legs projecting from the body 
of the bowl. Other vessels are in the shape of shells, with 
flaring edges. Many vessels or drinking cups have human 
heads for handles, some of them have caps or helmets on the 
head. The pointed cap was fashionable in Tennessee. Liz- 
ards are seen in relief upon the sides of the vessels. The hand- 
les of the pottery vessels are moulded into the shape of ani- 
mals, dogs, panthers and squirrels.. There are shallow dishes 
with the legs, head and tail ofa turtle projecting from the rim. 
Terra-cotta bowls, representing the human form, with arms in 
relief upon the side of the bowl, were common. Other bowls 
have heads projecting from the body of the bottle. The dog 
was the only domestic animal possessed by the native tribes of 





A BOWL OF TENNESSEE 


North America, though the llama was domesticated in South 
America. Many of the bottles are made in the shape of fish. 
The fish was the totem among the Creeks and Chickasas, and 
it is possible that these pottery vessels were designed for to- 
tems. Pottery was sometimes used for earings. They were 
generally plated with copper. 

There are many pottery vessels that represent birds, the 
vessel constituting the body, but the head and tail projecting 
from the bowl. Vases are generally plain but symmetrical in 
shape. The bottles are graceful in form. The bowls are 
round, the necks are long and tapering, Some‘of the bottles 
are Jecorated with coiled figures, symbols of the whirlwind, 
others with stepped figures, symbols of the mountains. These 
— may have been borrowed from the Pueblos or Cliff 

wellers. There are many beautiful pieces of pottery that 
have been found among the swamp villagés‘ of Arkansas, 
on in Kentucky, Tennessee and Georgia and as far east as 
e Cumberland. Gen.G P. Thruston has described the pot- 
tery which abounds on the Tetinéssee river in his book on the 
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Antiquities of Tennessee and has given many plates, represent, 
ing them. From these plates we may form an idea of animals 
and birds which prevailed, as well as the faces and forms of 
the pottery makers themselves. Nothing could be more in- 
structive than are these plates. Fror. them we learn the imi- 
tative skill of the tribes of this region. 

IV. The pottery of the Cliff Dwellers and Pueblos is differ- 
ent from that of the Mississippi Valley. It is generally of a 
finer ware. It belongs to two periods, an earlier and later, 
the first was made of gray coiled ware, the latter was indented. 
Large jars holding from one to several gallons, made from the 
so-called corrugated ware, are numerous among the cliff dwell- 
ers. Some maintain that they were made of strips of clay 
coiled spirally and indented with the finger-nail. These large 
jars are usually blackened from smoke, as if used for cooking 





COILED WARE OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS 


vessels. They are of a coarser material than the smooth pot- 
tery. Of the smooth pottery a large amount has been found; 
in the shape of jars with side handles, also eee bowls, 
mugs and ladles. Small jars are supposed to have been used 
for lamps. Some of the pottery is unglazed, but the decorated 
pottery has a slight glaze upon it. Tons of fragments are 
scattered over the mesas, and in the valleys, and around the 
cliff houses. Either the people were indefatigable potters, or 
else the race dwelt long in the land. The réd pottery and 
that which is decorated in black and white is supposed to be 
later than the gray. Mr. Walter Fewkes has described the red 
pottery. He says the colors usually employed are white, red 
and black. The variegated pottery is among the best that 
the ancient potters manufactured. The clay is fine and the 
decoration artistic. 
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' The pottery described by Mr. W. H. Jackson presents all 
these different patterns. We have jugs made from coiled 
ware, mugs, bottles and jars with stepped figures, jars and 
mugs with figures in panels and scrolls. Vases from the 
Tusayan Pueblos show an interlinked meander, not arranged 
in belts, but thrown together in a careless manner. Many 
specimens of small spirals, scrolls and festoons are seen. These 
are plainer in the black and white pottery, than in the red or 
gray. There are also ladles with handles, black and white bowls 
encircled by black streaks running obliquely down making a 
stepped pattern, bowls with a black pattern ona white ground, 
large bowls with meander and parallel lines; bowls with suas- 
tikas on the outside, with white diamonds and black ‘spots on 
the inside; large bowls with suastikas and scrolls in black, 
ware with spiral coils. These give no evidence of contact 
with the white man, though they contain the suastikas, greek 
fret, scrolls and stepped figures, which are common in Orien- 
tal countries and are world-wide in their distribution: The 

uestion is, whether these ornaments were invented by the 

liff Dwellers ,or came from the far east at some unknown 
period, or did they: originate in the region where they are so 
common. The answer probably will differ with different per- 
sons, for some will look to the works of nature as the real 
source of the ornamentation. The mountains and cliffs, the 
clouds and the sunsets may have suggested both the patterns 
and colors found in the pottery. 
It should be said that the sand paintings were full of symbols 
of the earth, sky, lightning, wind, rain, sun, moon and rainbow. 
The pottery was closely connected with these paintings and 
had the same symbols. The cult of the plumed serpent, also 
prevailed in the Cliff Dwellers’ villages and the symbols of the 
same cult can.be found in the ruins, in a great variety of 
shapes. The classification of pottery by color, surface and 
finish, leads to the following group: 1I,coarse un decorated, 
2, unpolished ware decorated, 3, polished ware, 4, red and 
brown ware. 5, yellow, 6, black, 7, black and white, 8, red and 
black, 9, red, black and white, 10, white and green. 

The red and brown ware is characteristic of the ruins of 
the Little Colorado. The fine yellow ware is characteristic of 
the ruins near the Hopi villages. Black ware was made by 
the Pueblos of New Mexico. Black and white is peculiar to 
the Cliff Dwellers. Red and black is found in the ruins near 
the Zuni river.. Red, black and white is peculiar to the Little 
Colorado. White and green with .géometrical figures are 
found in the same region. The classification by form and use 
‘is ‘as follows. 1, food bowls, 2, vases, 3, jars, 4, ladles, 5, mugs, 
6, canteens, 7, cups, 8 ,animal shaped vessel, 9, slipper shaped 
‘vessels. The food basins-exceed in number all other forms of 
pottery. ~ They are ornamented on the interior with geometri- 
cal designs and figures. Some of the food bowls made‘of red 
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ware are very large. The vases and jars are numerous. The 
majority are globular with striped necks. The designs are 
usually geometrical rather than animal figures. They vary in 
color. The food bowls are decorated with a great variety 
of figures. One has the human face in which eyes and mouth 
‘are represented. Above the eyes is acréscent resembling the 
moon. Another food bowl has a four legged animal on its in- 
terior. The animal has a forked tongue, and feet made to 
symbolize the whirl-wind. Another is decorated with a quad- 
ruped resembling a buffalo. Other food bowls have mythic 
bird figures and rain cloud symbols, The birds have different 
shapes, One has wings and tail spread. It resembles a bird 
rising out of a cloud, though the cloud is made out of conven- 
tional lines Ancther bird figure on a food bowl is represent- 
ed with wings, legs, and tail feathers, but the bird seems to be 
standing as well as flying. Another has two birds depicted 
with triangular figures ‘between them. A food bowl from 
: Hamulabi has-a spider 
and sun emblem inside 
of acircular band. A 
food bowl has a num- 
ber of circles with the 
three “lines of life” 
leading out from the 
circles. Another from 
Chabas has geometrical 
designs, consisting of 
bands and concentric 
circles. There are 
othere with trianglar 
atterns, and broken 
rets. A food bowl has 
a bird design with tri- 
angular wings and step- 
CLIFF DWELLERS VASE ped figures for a tail,and 
sky symbols for the 
head. Another has a butterfly design combined with geome- 
trical figures. Another food bowl has an emblem resembling 
the rolling sun. 

The,old Zuni vases are covered with very intricate patterns 
which represent the arches of the sky, and the forms of the 
mountains, as well as the animals which prevailed. A very 
old vase is decorated with butterfly, cloud and wind symbols, 
and the circles of the sky. Modern vases are decorated with 
rosettes and animal figures. The storage rooms always abound 
with a large number of pottery vessels. The ofnamentatior 
of this pottery partook of the objects of nature, especially 
* those peculiar to the region. There are also many mytho- 
logical figurés drawn upon the pottery. Mr. Walter Fewkes 
thinks that thé mythological personages of the Cliff Dwellers, 
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and those of Central America were the same, but the masks 
which were worn in the rain dances were those common among 
the people. The altars which were erected by the Pueblos 
had sand poeta in front of them. Pottery vessels 
were placed around the sand paintings and in front of 
the so-called altars, and these contained the charmed liquids. 
Many of the ornaments on thé pottery vessels were in the 
shape of double spirals, symbolizing tne whirl winds. One 
food bowl has a bear, colored black on the exterior, another 
has a series of arrows on the inside, the arrows symbolizing 
lightning, while arches and stepped figures symbolize the 
clouds. Emblems on food bowls represent both the arch of 
the sky and the form of the mountains, and bring one into the 
same state of mind that these children of nature possessed, 
and lead one to think of the mountains, the sky, the rainbow 
and the stars. It is plain that the mythology of the natives 
of this region was embodied in the figures that are found on 
the pattery vessels, but it is so complicated and mysterious 
that it is difficult for us with our modern ideas to recognize 
or trace the connection between the figures on the pottery and 
the myths. It was not so with the people themselves, for they 
undoubtedly recognized the myth as soon as they looked upon 
the pottery decorations. There is this difference between the 
civilized and uncivilized races, the civilized seldom embody 
their mythology in their art products, while the anciént 
races always combine the two. This was true of the ancient 
races of America as well as of the far east, 

V. The pottery of the ancient races of Central Americais véry 
interesting. It differs from that which was common among the 
northern tribes in nearly all respects. There were to be sure 
many plain vessels among them, but the largé majority of the 
specimens which have come to light from the tombs are of a 
very superior character and are covered with an amount of 
symbolism which is quite astonishing. The report of the 
bureau of Ethnology for 1904 contains many graphic descript- 
ions of it, from the pen of Prof. Edward Seler, Mr. E. Forster- 
man, Prof. Paul Schellhas and E. P Dieseldorff, 

The pottery vessels which were used for burning incense 
were frequently made so as to represent the human head, 
sometimes with their faces very skillfully wrought, but with a 
Strange éxpression, produced by glaring eyes, and an open 
mouth. These vessels are covered with an amount of decora- 
tion, which shows the love of ornament which prevailed. There 
are many beautifui vases, that come from this region. There 
are many portrait vases, which représent the faces of the peo- 
ple who have long since passed away. 

Prof. Seler speaks of beautiful pottery vessels which were 
much prized. Landa tells of a custom of the Mayas which re- 
quired them, at the close of a féast, to give to each guest a 
mantle, a. cafved stool and a pottery vessel, as délicate and 
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costly as the host could afford. It is worthy of notice that in 
his region the tapir, parrot, monkey and toad abounded, 
here is no region where the barbaric taste-of the natives of 
America is so thoroughly exhibited as here. 
| VI. The pottery of Honduras is especially. worthy of notice 
because of its superior character. Mr. Thomas Gann has de- 
scribed urns 12 inches in height and 46 inches in circumfer- 
ence, unpainted and unglazed asfound. Near these were smalh 
pottery animals with human faces looking out from the jaws 
of animals. The bodies are always hollow. The pottery 
idols are the most interesting. These are supposed to be the 
portraits of Cuculcan. The remarkable resembiance of the 





EFFIGIES FROM HONDURAS 


head and head dress to the idols found at Quirigua, would 
prove this. Some of these idols have elaborate head dresses 
and peculiar faces. . 

Mr. Thomas Gann says the most important of the mounds 
were erected over buildings. Within the buildings, the walls 
were covered with hieroglyphics as well as human figures, 
some representing captives with their wrists bound, and others 
with elaborate head dresses, ornamented with the out strech- 
-ed wings of an eagle, or the head of a dragon. A remarkable 
tesemblance exists between the facial profiles and head dresses 
and those at Palenque. These are seén in the pictographs fig- 
ures of Cuculcan, the Maya, god of air, and the feathered ser- 
pent. Death’s heads are seen, and other strange objects. 
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Colors were employed in painting the pottery, black, green, 
blue, red, white and yellow. The head dresses, sandals, leg 
ornaments and costumes, are also in colors.. There are also 
many pottery vessels which represent human and animal fig- 
ures, all of them finished in the round. Many of them were in 
the shape of tigers, turtles, alligators and other animals. There 
is a combination of the human and animal figures in the pot- 
tery. Tigers are represented as sitting upon their hind legs 
with their mouths open and tongues protruding. There are 
urns with turtles placed on either side, and one immediately 
above. The bodies are colored, with red eyes, black eye-brows. 
In the fore part of the body. are human hands and arms, the 
mouth is wide open, from which protrudes a human head. The 
face is light blue in color. There are animals with two heads 
one at either end, one that of an alligator with a huge mouth, 
teeth in double rows projecting from the mouth. Idols are 





POTTERY FROM PERU. 


common here. These idols have very expressive faces. The 
heads are covered with turbans, hats and helmets of peculiar 
shape. The faces are remarkable for their life-like resemb- 
lance and yet the expression is very fierce and awe inspiring. 

VII. The pottery of Peru is quite varied in its style. It has 
a“great variety of shapes and forms. The colors are very 
brilliant.. The objects which are represented are very numer- 
ous. The lessons which may be learned from it relate to 
many different subjects. We learn from it much about the 
history, mythology, architecture of the country and also ani- 
mal life, the dress of the nation and the appearance of the 
people themselves. There are many copper ornaments and 
these give us a very clear idea of the civilization which 
prevailed. 

Several writers have described the pottery of Peru. The 
best authorities are those who have published their description 
iu folios and furnished large plates by way of illustration. In . 
examining the plates of various works we get better ideas of 
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the style of dress and the appearance of the people and the 
life that they led than can be secured from any other source. 
There are in the pottery many conventional, figures and geom- 
etrical ornaments, some of which represent human fignres, 
others animal forms. It does not seem natural that a ge- 
ometrical ornament should grow out of a human or animal 
form, but in the textile fabrics as well as the pottery of Peru, 
the two are so mingled that it is hard to distinguish one from 
the other. There are zig-zag lines and meanders, and stepped 
figures which are mingled together indiscriminately, but in the 
midst of of their complication, 
animal and human legs and 
bodies may be traced. Pannels, 
squares, rhomboids, zig-zag lines 
and meanders are mingled with 


animal and human heads and 
bodies. The pottery vases fur- 
nish the best specimens of the 
human form, though often in 
disjointed parts. To illustrate 
the figure of an Indian seated 
will form the body of a vase, but 
the legs and arms are brought 
out in relief on the side of the 
vase and the head forms the 
mouth of the vase. Small, black 
dolls with disproportioned 
heads and limbs resemble hunch 
backs with pointed caps, other. 
pieces represent an Indian- 
bearing a load or an Indian wo- 
man covered with drapery, the 
head forming the handle, the 
cap of the Indian forming the 
mouth-piece, the hands and arms 
being in relief on the outside. 
- In other cases the face staznds 
_HUMAN EFFIGY FROM PERU out from the sides of a jug 
white the ears will serve as handles. The ears often will be 
my so that a cord for suspension may be put through them. 
he fashion of attaching ornaments to the ear and piercing 
the lobe for the purpose seems to have been wide-spread. It 
is illustrated by the pottery. In this way we are reminded 
of the abundance of gold, as the ear ornaments consisted of 
it. Work baskets and work bags and pouches have been 
found holding spindles and rods which were used as needles. 
Doll's clothes and playthings are not only found in woven ma- 
terial but are represented by the pottery. Llamas with 
halter and bridle on them are seen in the pottery. The differ- 
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ent colors of earthen ware are noticeable, for they are some- 
times very brilliant. They are made of red and yellow clay. 
The earthern ware was also painted to represent texile fabrics. 
Bird shaped vessels and flasks with wide necks and double 
handles are also common. Some of them represent plumes. 
The most remarkable pottery objects are those which re- 
present domestic life on one side and battle scenes on the 
other. Mr.A. Baesler has described the pottery vessels made 
in the shape of houses; some of them single stury, and others 
double story with porches and pillars in front. Others are in 
shape of houses with human figures under pavillions or por- 
ticos. Other pieces represent stepped pyramids. Others are 
in the shape of caves with circulr platform on the outside. 
Still others represent houses overrun with toads, spiders and 
snakes. The most artistic pottery vessels are those in the 
shape of heads and faces, 
some of them are crowned 
heads. Many other human 
figures are seen wearing 
caps elaborately wrought 
and bearing cimeters in 
their hands. Evenscenery 
is represented by the pot- 

‘ tery, One piece represents 
amountain with terraces. 
On the terraces are seated 
human figures with badges 
and banners. Another 
piece of pottery repre- 
sents a hunting scene in 
which two hunters with 
bludgeons are trying to 
overtake two - pumas. 
In another hunting scene 
eae - a man is chasing a hind 
—— with a club in his hand, 

EFFIGY VESSEL FROM PERU. while a man in front is 
aiming atastag. Mythologic animals are represented by the 
pottery, some of them are in the shape of snails with snakes 
heads, also armadillos with the neck, head aud mouth of a ser- 
ent, also a man carrying a shield and darts and clubs. Var- 
ious plants and flowers and even the cactus are represented. 
Animals dressed in garments, streaked with metal plates and 
necklaces are found. One remarkable pottery vessel repre- 
sents the crescent of the moon while a star shines in the sky, 
while others represent a human body with a fox’s head, car- 
rying a vase on the head. The dress is ornamented with a 
ype figure. A human body has an owls head and wings 
with carved teeth, carrying a shield and a club. Warriors 
wear a helmet but with a hawk’s beak and wings. One hu- 
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man body representing a warrior with an owl's head, has a 
shield on the arm and wears a diadem on his head. He carries 
a club in his right hand but has the eyes and beak of an owl. 

This makes the pottery of Peru very instructive for it not 
only represents the potters art but also shows the style of 
art and all kinds of architecture. It is like taking a lesson in 
natural history, to look at a collection of Peruvian pottery for 
while there are many burlesque figures, the shape of the: 
animals, birds and human beings in various attitudes are shown. 
In fact it seemed to be the mission of pottery to give complete 
pictures of nearly all the objects that met the eye, including 
even the mountains and valleys and natural objects as well as 
animals, birds, and human beings. Further than this, the pot- 
tery gives us glimpses into the mythology and brings before 
the eye the very creatures, natural and supernatural which 
were figured in it. There are pictographs in Peru as well as 
rock inscriptions which represent creatures that haunt the im- 
agination, but the pottery seems to bring these very picto- 
graphs out in bold relief. The animals, birds and human 
beings which in a pictograph would be on a plain smooth sar- 
face are brought by the pottery into prominence and are fin- 
ished in the half-round. The very combination and attitude 
are represented by the figures which are moulded out of the 
clay. It is not claimed that the art of Peru was equal to that 
found in clasic lands, or the objects which were moulded in 
clay were equal to those sculptured in marble, but it is probable 
that we learn as much of the costumes which were worn and 
the armor and weapons common among the people as well as 
the animals, birds and plants which abounded. Even the 
houses and scenery are brought before the eye. The different 
colors are represented, some of them are quite true to life. In 
fact the pottery of Peru furnishes a better idea of the people 
in their employments and their ordinary surroundings than we 
can get from the descriptions of travellers or even historians. 
Of course the scenery is not exhibited and the sense of 
grandeur is entirely lacking as we look at these singular ob- 
jects, yet to the people themselves, they were very suggestive. 
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HATSHEPSU. 


One of the greatest works of archzological exploration of 
recent years is that which the Egypt Exploration Fund has 
been for more than ten years engaged upon—-the clearing and 

artial restoration of the great temple of Amen and Hathor at 
er-el-Bahari, near Thebes. It has been a most expensive 
work, having cost more than $50,000, but the results have been, 
both from a historical and artistic point of view, of the great- 
est importance. The work has from the commencement been 
under the direction of Professor Edouard Naville, who during 
the last three seasons has had the assistance of that able 
Egyptologist, H. R. Hall, of the Egyptian department of the 
British Museum. There were two temples at Der-el-Bahari— 
the older the funeral temple ot King Mentuhetep III, of the 
twelfth dynasty, about B. C. 2500; the later the splendid fane 
erected by the great Queen Hatshepsu, about B. C. 1500. This 
later temple is the one on which so much time and money has 
been expended. But the outlay has not been wasted, for we 
have restored to us the memorials of the life and deeds of one 
of the most remarkable women the Orient has ever produced. 
The daughter of Thothmes I. by his beautiful wife, Queen 
Aahmes, who was early associated with her father, and on the 
walls of the birth chamber of the temple we see the scenes 
representing her birth as a divine incarnation of her father, 
Amen-Ra. All monarchs of the great Theban dynasties were 
supposed tobe children of Amen. On another wall is depicted 
the ceremony of her ceronation as king, for she assumed male 
attire, even a false beard, and used all the kingly titles in her 
inscriptions. One very important series of sculptures, is that 
which represents the return of the great naval expedition 
which she sent to the incense producing land of Punt, probably 
Somaliland, which, under Nashi, her admiral, returned laden 
with rich treasure and strange animals, birds andjplants. 
. The new volume of the exploration which was recently 
issued by the Exploration Fund, contains some very interest- 
ing matter, for it relates to the shrine of Amen-Ra and the 
fore-court, all of which were richly decorated with sculptures. 
The shrine which consists of two rooms, was entered by a lofty 
granite doorway, and on either side of the door are representa- 
tions of the man-queen, wearing the crowns of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. A specially interesting scene here represents 
the Queen being brought before Amen, and the god Thoth, or 
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Hermes, acts as priest and introduces her with a curious 
address : 

‘She salutes thee, she speaks (to thee). She cools thee 
with water, she gives thee incense. The double is satisfied 
when she fumigates thee with the eye of thy body, her incense. 
O Amen, lord of the thrones of two lands, when thou resteth 
in thy abode, where thy beauties are worshipped, grant her 
life, strength and happiness.” 

Such is the threshold prayer. The shrine no doubt con- 
tained the sacred boats of the morning and evening, boats in 
which he sailed across the sky. In the inner and dark shrine 
chamber was the splendid shrine of ebony, in which the statue 
of the god was kept. A portion of this shrine was discovered 
in 1894 by M. Naville, and it is most interesting to mention the 
artist who made it. Indeed, in Egypt, unlike other lands, ex- 
cept Greece, the names of artists of great works are known 
and handed down. In regard to this great temple we know 
that the architect was a man named Senmut, who, in addition 
to his artistic abilities, was a minister of state, “chancellor ”’ or 
“bearer of the royal seal.” He it was who built this and many 
other temples for his royal mistress. The work of decoration 
was.given toa man named Tehuti. He was the Benvenuto 
Cellini of the age. It was he who made the splendid ebony 
shrine of Amen-Ra, “King of the Gods,” who “plated the 
doors of the temple with bronze and electron,” who made 
crowns, necklaces and jewels for the Queen. These facts give 
a living interest to these discoveries, for they are, indeed, the 
work of the oldest masters. Another interesting series of 
sculptures, the works designed, no doubt, by one of those 
artists, represent the Queen making offering to the shades of 
her father and mother, and the portrait of the latter is a beauti- 
ful piece of work. Particularly interesting as showing this 
school of realism in Egypt, is a series of sculptures and slabs, 
representing the gardens of the temple. Here we see ponds 
lined with shady trees, or bordered with lotus plants, and full 
of fish. Here we see a duck rising with a fish in his mouth, or 
resting on one leg and scratching his poll with the other. A 
fish nibbles at a lotus tree which touches the water, or a flock 
of flamingoes fly frightened away from a reed brake. Such is 
the art of which this remarkable queen was the patronness, 
and Tehuti and Senmut her artist craftmen, which has been 
rescued from destruction by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 





THE Government press at Peshawar has issued a quarto 
volume of 56 pages, with 12 photographic plates, containing 
Dr. Stein’s report on his “ Archzological Survey Work in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan.” The report: 
gives fresh evidence of Dr. Stein’s indefatigable industry and 
of the wide range of his erudition. He has been examining 
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the ancient sites and traditional remains on the North-West 
Frontier of India, and has apparently left nothing unvisited 
that might contribute to the interest of Indian archzology. 
One question which was thought to be settled, he leaves in- 
volved in doubt. The situation of the celebrated rock fastness 
of Aornos, the capture of which figures so prominently in all 
classical accounts of Alexander the Great’s campaign on the 
Indian frontier, was supposed to have been determined by the 
researches of the late Col. Abbot, who decided that it must 
have occupied the heights of Mahaban. Dr. Stein proves, 
however, that there is nothing in common between Mahaban 
and the rock described by Arrian, and no trace can be found 
on top of the mountain of the plateau described by the classi- 
cal historians. 

Besides disposing of Mahaban, Dr. Stein has rendered valu- 
able service by identifying the site of Buddha’s “body offer- 
ing,” er the holy spot where he offered his body to feed a 
starving tigress—a site which for ages was one of the most 
sacred bournes of Buddhist pilgrimage. Applying his gift of 
topographical analysis and his remarkable knowledge of 
legendary lore and Oriental scholarship to his observations, 
Dr. Stein has no hesitation in assigning the site of that ancient 
gathering-place of the faithful to the hill of Banj, south of 
Mahaban. He found here ruins that coincide closely with the 
detailed description of the sacred “temple of the collected 
bones” and its surroundings. 





Tue German Palestine Society is bringing out three publi- 
cations containing an exceptionally large amount of new mat- 
ter for the scholar and investigator. The first is a “ Karte der 
topographischen Materialien des alten Jerusalem,” with letter- 
press by Director August Kiimmel of Bremen. The chart is 
on the scale of 1:2,500, and on two'sheets of 75 x 100 centi- 
meters gives in red a map of modern Jerusalem, with the rem- 
nants of ancient Jerusalem as discovered to date in black, ex- 
cluding everything that is mere theory or hypothesis. The 
second work is an exact reproduction of the mosaic map of 
Palestine ‘found in December, 1896, in Madeba, in ancient 
Moab, the size being one-sixth of the original, It is issued in 
ten sheets, with an explanatory text by Professor Guthe of 
Leipzig. Each lithographic stone plate has been compared 
with the original by Palmer, an architect of Jerusalem, and as 
the work, for the publication of which seventy stones are 
needed, passes through the press, a second comparison is 
made by Professor Guthe. The third publication is that of a 
map of the East Jordan country, prepared by Dr. Schumacher 
of Haifa, in ten large sheets, a companion and supplement 
to the map of Western Palestine, in 26 sheets, published by the 
British Palestine Society. 
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Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archzology, Vol. XXVII., Part V.: ‘ Magic Ivories of the 
Middle Empire,” III., F. Legge. “An Inscription of S-ankh- 
ka-ra;. Karian and Other Inscriptions,” A. H. Sayce. ‘The 
Burgh Papyrus, Transcribed, Translated, and Annotated,” by 
E. Revillout. “A Hebrew Amulet against Disease,” W. L. 
Nash. “The Position of Tausert in the Nineteenth Dynasty,” 
E. R. Ayrton. ‘“ Note on the Boss of Tarkutimme,” E. Sibree. 
“‘Le Nom du Pschent,” Paul Pierret. 

Hitherto, the supposition that Tausert was a daughter of 
Sety II. and wife of Si-ptah has been generally accepted; a sup- 
panes which principally rests on the fact that in the tomb of 

ausant the cartouches ot Si-ptah have been cut over those of 
Sety II. Mr. Ayrton shows in the above article that Tausert 
must have been the wife of Sety II. 

The Burgh Papyrus has never before been published. The 
first part of it is of special interest as showing us an “ Actio 
sacrament” in criminal cases, analogous to that which was in 
use in Roman Civil Law (a solemn oath accompanied by the 
deposit of a sum of money, which was forfeited if the cause 
was lost). The vé/e of the accuser, who is not an accomplice, 
is shown more clearly than in the other analogous law-suits 
which have come down to us. 


Mrs. Letitia D. JEFFREYs has recently published a volume 
entitled, “ Ancient Hebrew Names; Notes on theit Significance 
and Historic Value.” Professor Sayce contributes a short pre- 
face. Her design is to draw attention to the very important 
contribution to the history of mankind afforded by the mean- 
ings and linguistic significance to be found in proper names, 
and suggests that with respect to the recorded genealogical 
line from Adam to our Lord, in some of their names conferred 
at various periods, there may be observed the gradual unfold- 
ing of a Divine purpose or Revelation.. Her book is hence a 
study of Biblical names from the combined standpoints of 
philology and exegesis, seeking to deduce from the etymology 
of names the ethical and religious ideas embodied in them, 
and to connect these ideas with doctrine of Biblical design 
and revelation generally accepted by orthodox Christianity. 


“Malabar and Its Folk,” by T. K. Gopal Panikkar, B. A. 
Malabar is a district of British India, in the‘province of Madras, 
with a population of nearly: 3,000,000, Hindoos, Moham- 
medans, and Christians. It is very difficult for a foreigner to 
become acquainted with the inner life and habits of the Mala- 
bar people. Its people, its customs and manners, its institu- 
tions, its architecture and its traditions are all so ‘archaic, and 
so deeply interesting, that it affords points of peculiar attrac- 
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tion to the student of ethnology. It is, therefore, very inter- 
esting to read this book by a native of Malabar, who has been 
familiar with its customs from his earliest days. In a very in- 
teresting manner he has set forth its social, legal and religious 
life. This is the first book of the kind giving by a native 
writer an exhaustive account of the pastimes, superstitions, be- 
liefs and forms of worship and religions of this peculiar and 
interesting people. An interesting account is given of the 
Syrian Christians of Malabar, so called because they use the 
Syrian version of the Bible. They stand alone as a distinct 
community presenting striking differences from the other mem- 
bers of the great Christian folds. Their existence'as a sepa- 
rate community is inextricably associated with, and dates from, 
the apostolic times. (Madras, G. A. Natesan & Co., Esplanado, 
I2 mo. pp. 275; Price Reals 1-8-0.) 





Dr. B. P, GRENFELL and Dr. A. S. Hunt have issued through 
the Egypt Exploration Fund their new book, “Hiteh Papyri,” 
Part I. It represents the publications of two years. Owing to 
the lack of funds, no volume was issued last summer by the 
Greco-Roman branch. It is hoped that early this fall the 
learned excavators will bring out the fragment of the lost 
Gospel, the most conspicuous of the finds of their last season 
This document, which relates to a visit of Jesus and his dis 
ciples to the Temple at Jerusalem, and their meeting with a 
Pharisee, is declared to be genuine by no less authority than 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 


AN interesting report concerning the durability of cardiac 
muscle has been presented by Professor Lortet, of the French 
Academy, who has been concerned in investigations in regard 
to the condition of the heart and viscera of the embalmed body 
of King Rameses II., who died 1258 B. C.—3,164 years ago. 
There were four vases which contained the remains of internal 
portions of the body. Three of these were of certain indeter- 
minable granular substance mixed with pulverized soda, and 
are respectively considered to be the remains of the stomach, 
liver, and intestines of the dead king. The lid of the fourth 
vase was ornamented with a jackal, and when opened it was 
. found to contain the heart, the appearance of which was an 
oval plate. So solid and heavy was the tissue, that it could not 
be removed without the assistance of a saw. 





SwaMi VIVEKANANDA. A Collection of -his Speeches and 
Writings. This is the first attempt to put together in a siigle 
volume a representative collection of the works of Swami 
Vivekananda, one of the most remarkable men India has pro- 
duced in recent times. The Swami came to public notice at 
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the Parliament of religions held in Chicago in 1895. He trav- 
elled through various cities in this country, in England and in 
India, delivering addresses, and sometimes courses of lectures, 
and everywhere he had many friends and admirers. This book 
covers the whole field of Hindu religion and philosophy, and 
presents in a lucid and attractive form the abstruse doctrines of 
Eastern religious philosophy. The Swami was an eloquent 
teacher and preacher. He was full of the consciousness of a 
great mission, and to bis countrymen his speeches were ever a 
trumpet call to duty, This book has five portraits of the 
Swami. (Madras, G A. Natesan & Co., Esplanade, 12 mo. 
pp. 672. Price Reals Two.) 





Tue fifth and concluding part of the fitth volume of the 
Bettriige zur Assyriologve is from the pen of Mr. K. D. Macmillan, 
and is entitled ‘Some Cuneiform Tablets Bearing on the Reli- 
gion of Babylonia and Assyria.’ The texts published by the 
author were copied some three years ago from tablets of the 
Kuyunjik collection preserved in the British Museum, and, 
though many of them are merely fragments, they have fur- 
nished words and verbal forms for the glossary of the less 
common words and phrases which concludes the work. The 
tablets do not form any complete or conhectéd series, but they 
are all religious texts of one kind or another, and Mr. Macmil- 
lan has expended considerable Care in his attempt to make his 
copies and translations accurate. Dr. A. Ungnad has litho- 
graphed the copies of the texts, and he also contributes a 
short article on the particle “ ma” in Babylonian and Assyrian. 





The fourth part of the fifth volume of the Bettrage zur As- 
syriologie und Semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, edited by Professors 
Delitzsch and Haupt, deals with a series of Old-Babylonian 
commercial tablets of the period of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, which have been edited and translated by Dr. Thos. 
Friedrich under the title of “ Altababylonische Urkungen aus 
Sippara.’’ The tablets are preserved in the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople. and have been selected from 
among those found by Pére Scheil during the excavatiors at 
Abu Habba in 1904. Dr. Friedrich has published the texts of 
the tablets in a series of lithographic plates and has furnished 
transliterations, translations, a commentary, a list of proper 
names, and a dissertation on the subjects of the seal-impressions. 





Dr. M. A. STEN, whose archzological researches in Eastern 
Turkestan in 1900-1901 where so successful, is on his way to 
same region at the head of a mission sent out under the 
auspices of the Indian Government and the British Museum. It 
includes a trained native surveyor for geographical work, and 
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is equipped for a period of ten years. He hopes that by fur- 
ther excavations in the desert ruins he will be able materially 
to add to our knowledge of the ancient inhabitants and their . 
history. In Chinese Turkestan Russian and German scientific 
men are at work, and a branch archzological expedition is 
about to start to pursue investigations fron Kashgar to Pekin. 





THE first instalment of Professor Prince’s new book, “‘ Ma- 
terials for a Sumerian Lexicon,” has appeared. The author is 
an ardent opponent of Halévy and his school. He sets forth 
the theory that “the Sumerian of later days, especially of the 
hymas, is a more or less deliberately constructed hodge-podge 
of Semitic inventions superimposed on what could only have 
been a non-Semitic agglutinative, almost polysynthetic, lan- 
guage”’; and he hopes “that this will go a long way toward 
setting at rest the argumentation of the constantly decreasing 
Halévyan school.” Part I. contains the letters A-E. (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, Pp. xxxvi—109. Price 24 marks.) 


The American Journal of Semitic Languages'and Literatures’ 
July. “The Etymology of Mohel, Circumciser,” Paul Haupt’ 
“Inscribed Palmyrene Monuments in the Museum of the 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirut,” H. Porter and C. C. Torrey. 
“ Recent Contributions to Assyriology,” W. Muss-Arnolt. ‘‘A 
Mandzan Hymn on the Soul,” S. Ochser. “Some Contribu- 
tions to the Interpretation of the Song of Songs,” H. H. Spoer. 

Says Dr. Spoer; “ The study of the Song of Songs has re- 
ceived, during the last few years, various valuable contributions 
from American and European scholars. Acareful study of the 
Song of Songs, supplemented by personal observations made 
in Palestine, during almost three years’ residence, has con- 
vinced me that much remains still to be done before we shalk 
have disentangled the mystery of the text and meaning of this 
collection of charming Volkslieder. 

“My study has led me to regard the Song of Songs as a 
combination of a northern and southern recension of songs, 
originating in southern Palestine, more especially around Jerus- 
alem. The weaving-together has naturally been casual and 
accidental, so that it is not very difficult to separate the 
foreign elements—z. ¢., those which have come from the 
north—from those which are original and southern.” 





AT a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, the American correspondent of that section 
of the Academy, the Duke of Loubat, announced a senSational 
discovery of great archzological value in the Island of Delos, 
made by Professor Maurice Holleaux, consisting of six large 
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archaic lions in marble unlike anything hitherto found in 
Greece. Several houses in complete condition have been un- 
earthed. In one house was found an inscription giving the 
precise dates of construction, the names, etc.. also a statue of 
the muse Polymnia, analagous but finer than the celebrated 
statue of the same muse in the Berlin Museum, and which is a 
replica of work executed by Philiskos of Rhodes. The drapery 
of the newly-discovered statue is described by M. Holleaux as 
equal to anything known in Grecian sculpture. Among the 
other statues excavated is a magnificent head, larger than the 
one of Dionysus found in a temple recently explored, and it is 
regarded by M. Holleaux, who writes from Delos under date 
of August 17th, as one of the finest existing in Greece. M. 
Holleaux also announces the discovery of the statue of a 
woman of great beauty, a great amount of fine pottery and 
ceramics, forty gold coins, many gold jewels, such as were 
never before met with, including a golden image of Harpo- 
crates, the god of silence, mounted on a gold ring. The dis- 
covery of these art treasures at Delos caused a great stir 
among the French savants, and M. Loubet has received the 
thanks of the Academy and of the French Government for his 
intelligent energy and his annual subsidy of $10,000 which 
enabled the French Schoo! of Athens under the direction of 
M. Holleaux during the past five years to continue the work 
which has already yielded such splendid results. 





Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, Dated in the 
Reigns of the Cassite Rulers. By Rev. Albert T. Clay, D. D. 
These are Volumes XIV. and XV. of the cuneiform texts pub- 
lished for the department of archeology of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The greater part of the tablets published in 
these two quarto volumes was discovered during the second 
expedition to Nippur, sent out by the Babylonian Committee 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in the years 1889 90, under 
the directorship of Prof. John P. Peters. Others were from 
the discoveries made by Dr. John H. Haynes, the director of 
the third expedition, 1893-94. With the exception of a few 
Babylonian tablets of the second millenium before Christ that 
have been published, the nearly four hundred tablets that have 
been reproduced and deciphered in Dr. Clay's two volumes 
represent the first collection of a period covering twelve cen- 
turies. These clay documents consist largely of records of 
taxes Collected and business transacted by the bursar of the 
temple, including receipts, payment of salaries to officials and 
of pensions to beneficiaries. There are. in addition, a number 
of private contracts, such as an agreement made by a citizen 
to assume a debt for which a priest had been imprisoned, and 
another tablet makes record of a decision in which a husband- 
man is required to make good the loss of a neighbor’s crop, 
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inasmuch as he failed to replace by a certain date an ox which 
he had borrowed, and which had broken its leg while in his 
custody. Dr. Clay has written a very comprehensive intro- 
duction, describing the case-tablets, seals and their substitutes, 
check-marks, the stylus, and paleographical notes. There is 
also a concordance of proper names. Assyriologists generally 
will heartily welcome this valuable work. The publication of 
these texts is made possible through the generosity of Mr. 
Eckley Brinton Coxe. Volume XIV. has seventy-two plates 
of autograph texts and fifteen half-tones reproductions. Vol- 
ume XV. has seventy-two plates and twelve half-tone repro- 
ductions. (Philadelphia. Department of Archzology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Pricc $6.00.) 


Just at present the excavations in the Roman Forum are 
almost at a standstill. The property at the Via Cavour, cover- 
ing the north part of the Basilica A2milia, has, however, been 
purchased by the Government, through the continued gener- 
oisity of Lionel Phillips, and workmen are now engaged in 
removing the buildings. Commissioner Boni intends to pro- 
ceed with the excavation of the rest of the Basilica at once, 
and the work ought to be finished in the course of the coming 
winter. It is not to be expected that the completion of this 
excavation will add much to our knowledge of the edifice. itself, 
but it will be interesting to discover whether there was a row 
of taberne on its north side, as there was on the south side of 
the Basilica Julia. It is unfortunate that funds are not at hand 
to provide for the extension of this excavation around the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, acrcss the end of the Via 
in Miranda, as far as the Church of SS. Cosmae Damiano the 
so-called Templum Sacre Urbis.) The excavation in the 
ancient necropolis has reached its limits, in fact that portion 
that is nearest to the Temple of Faustina has already been 
covered up again, and it is the intention of the director to 
cover all the rest after three or four years. The surface of the 
tufa disintegrates so rapidly, now that it is exposed, and so 
much pumping is necessary to keep the water out, that Com- 
missioner Boni thinks there will be no good reason for keeping 
the tomb open beyond the period mentioned. 

Much interest has been aroused in Rome by the work 
that Signor Boni is now doing at the Column of Trajan. In- 
vestigation showed that a large excavation had been made 
under the pedestal of the column during the middle ages, and 
that a chamber in the pedestal itself had been filled up. This 
chamber has now been excavated. A small window opens into 
it on the southwest side, and along the northwest side some- 
thing has been cut away which Boni thinks may have been a 
sarcophagus. Almost all the missing fragments of the great 
marble wreath that forms the base of the column have been 
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found, and are being replaced. A mould of this wreath is also 
to be made, so that plaster casts may hereafter be procured. 
The architrave and the inscription are also to be restored. 





“Western Tibet and the British Borderland: The Sacred 
Country of Hindu and Buddhists.” By Charles A Sherring, 
M.A., F.R. G.S. 

While there are many books which treat of Northern, East- 
ern and Central Tibet, this deals with the life, trade and govern- 
ment of Western Tibet, which is the only part of that country 
that comes into actual physical contact with British Territory, 
excluding the inaccessible parts bordering on Assam. Mr. 
Sherring deals with the religion and primitive customs of the 
border tribes... The country described, viz.: Mount Kailas the 
Heaven of the Hindus and Buddhists, and the Holy Lake of 
Mansarowar whose sacred waters cleanse from the sins of a 
hundred rebirths of transmigration, is most sacred to Hinduism 
and Buddhism, and these unique illustrations and a full account 
of what is most revered by the adherents of those two religions, 
and of the routes followed by pilgrims, whose numbers will 
probably increase year by year, Mr. Sherring has produced a 
volume of unusual interest. Dr. T. G. Longstaff, a member of 
the Alpine club, describes his attempt to climb a mountain 
25,850 feet high, and it is the first account of an ascent of a 
Tibetan mountain under modern conditions with Alpine guides. 
Dr. Longstaff and his guides slept at 23,000 feet in the snow, 
and finally reached an altitude amongst the highest ever 
attained. There are two maps, 186 half-tone illustrations from 
photographs, and 30'large panoramic views. (London, Edward 
Arnold, 8vo. pp. 353. Price 21 shillings.) 





Contents of Zhe American Journal of Archeology, Vol. X., 
No. 2, “Magical Formule on Lintels of the Christian Period in 
Syria,” W.K. Prentice. “Latin Inscriptions—Inedited or Cor- 
rected,” G. N. Olcott. “The Charioteer of Delphi,” O. M. 
Washburn. “Terra-Cottas from Corinth,” D. M. Robinson. 
Archeological Discussions. 





In Orient. Lit. Zeitschrift, Vol. VII1., Dr. W. Max Miiller 
criticises the current methods of transcribing Egyptian. The 
older method of Lepsius, that is still used in England and 
France, is far behind the present state of Egyptological science, 
and the so-called Berlin method that was introduced in the 
Zeitschrift fir Aegyptologie in 1889 marks an advance, but was a 
different system from that used at present in the Semitic lan- 
guages. This causes a constant confusion. The author main- . 
tains that a uniform system should be used for the Egyptian 
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and for the Semitic languages, and points out what are the 
proper equivalents in Roman characters of the different Egypt- 
ian signs. 





One of our most valuable exchanges is Zhe Jndian Review, 
edited by G. A. Natesan, B. A., and is published at Madras. 
It is bright and scholarly, and is an ably-conducted journal, 
covering literary, educational, industrial and departmental 
matters, with summary of noteworthy articles in leading Eng- 
lish, American and Indian periodicals. It is published monthly 
at three dollars a year to foreign subscribers. 


t 
RELICS FROM THE DAYS OF CHRIST. 


Much has been written about the relics which have been 
preserved in Europe, but it not often that they are described 
in detail. The following from the pen of Wm. E. Curtis will 
be of interest: ‘These coronation robes are older and 
more elaborate and of greater intrinsic and artistic value 
than any other garments that exist, and they have been worn 
by each successive emperor for nearly 900 years. But what is 
of even greater value are the relics of Christ and the apostles 
which belonged to Charlemagne and have been handed down 
from generation to generation of sovereigns since his time. 
There is a tooth of John the Baptist, a piece of a garment 
worn by John the beloved apostle, three links of the iron 
chains with which the apostles were bound, a bone from the 
arm of St. Anne, the mother of the virgin, in a tube of the 
purest gold; a fragment of the manger in which Christ was 
born, a piece of coarsely woven linen which is said to have 
been used by our Savior to dry the feet of his disciples, a part 
of the table cloth used at the last supper; a-piece of the holy 
cross, surpassed in size only by that preserved at St. Peters in 
Rome, and, beyond all other articles in importance, the lance 
which pierced the Savior’s side. A slit has been made in the 
center of the blade in order to admit a nail which is said to 
have been taken from the cross. The history of this lance can 
be traced back to the legendary times of the Merovingian 
kings, and with the other sacred reiics, is supposed to have 
been presented to their ancestors by the Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, who brought them from 
Jerusalem. This lance is said to have been carried by St. 
Maurice in the Crusades, but its authentic history begins with 
the ownership of the great Emperor Charles. From his time 
they have been the most sacred treasures of those who have 
followed him upon the throne until the French revolution, 
which led to downfall of the holy Roman Empire that had 
existed for a thousand years. Napoleon attempted to secure 
them during his conquest of Europe, but they were concealed in 
a religious institution near Nuremberg until peace was restored.” 
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PETRIE’S WORK IN THE DELTA. 


BY W. C. WINSLOW, PH. D., DD., LL. D. 


Further feihavalong particulars have been received by me 
from Prof. Flinders Petrie regarding his discoveries in the 
Delta, last winter and spring, under the auspices of the Egypt- 
ian Research Account. Of the town and temple site of Onias, 
located by him at Tell-el-Yahudiyeh, twenty-three miles north 
of Cairo, he remarks “‘ that it is now seen how the form of this 
town was arranged to be a copy of the temple hill of Jerusa- 
lem, and that it was a New Jerusalem in Egypt.” Another of 
his conclusions regarding this temple of Onias is that “ the 
details now found exactly correspond with all the statements 
of Josephus, and reconcile points in which discrepancies had 
been supposed to exist in his descriptions.” For the first time 
archeologists are now brought into definite touch with the 
Hyksos, or shepherd kings zm their own works; and Petrie de- 
clares that “ for the first time an approximate history of these 
kings can be arranged.” 

Egyptologists have sought to soive three problems in the 
Delta. Where was Avasis, the capital of the Hyksos kings, 
under the last of whom, Apepi, Joseph acted as his prime 
minister? Where was Onias, the town and temple built by 
Onias, the high priest, who founded the famous Jewish colony 
in Egypt? And where was Naucratis the Greek mart in Egypt 
prior to the rise of Alexandria, so picturesquely portrayed by 
Ebers in his “ Egyptian Princess”? Well, Petrie, in 1885-6, 
found the Greek site and many fascinating relics of Graeco- 
Egyptian arts and industries, some of which the writer secured 
for the museum in Boston. And now Petrie in one ‘campaign 
solves the other two problems. 

But more. Where were Pithom and Raamses (Exodus LII), 
and what of Goshen? Naville, in 1883, unearthed Pithom, and 
his labors with those of others have pretty well defined the 
locale and boundaries of where Israel lived during its sojourn. 
And, for a finishing touch, Petrie has doubtless now located the 
site of Raamses which was used by Rameses II. as a store 
city for the products of Lydia. I have more than once asserted 
that “ treasure cities’ were not misapplied terms, inasmuch as 
the grain (at Pithom) was as precious as life itself, and now we 
have proof that imports of value were stored at the other city 
which enslaved Hebrews built. 

Thus are three Egyptological and three Biblical problems 
of acute interest deftly solved. So much for the humble 
spade. 

Let us now quote from Petrie’s communication. He dis- 
closed near Onias a great Hyhros camp, the site also of Avasis* 
of which he writes: ‘“ Here, at last, we have an actual work 
of this strange people, to tell its own story. The camp is 
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about 1,500 feet across, the bank is about 200 feet thick at the 
base, and was faced outside with a slope of white stucco, 70 or 
80 feet long, at an angle of about 40°. Within a year or two 
they borrowed the walling (¢.¢. the art) from the Egyptians, 
and threw out flanking walls to defend the entrance gangway 
more completely. And in a generation or two they made the 
skilled masons of Egypt build a great stone wall with about. 
80,000 tons of the finest limestone in large blocks, from the 
Mohattan Hills twenty-five miles distant,” 

One more citation, and about the “ Mound of fhe Jew.’” 
Petrie writes that “it covered an area of over six acres, and 
rose to a height of over 70 feet, crowned by buildings reach- 
ing 90 feet above the plain. A great ceremonial of sacrifices 
took place at the foundation of the temple. * * * The dozens 
of pottery ovens for the roasting of the lambs—probably at a 
Passover feast—may still be seen. The beautiful town con- 
tained about four acres of houses, and the highest point was 
reserved for the temple and its courts. This was a copy of 
the temple of Zerubabel at Jerusalem, which is known to be 
smaller than the temples of Solomon and Herod: here it was 
just half the size of Sélgsven’ ’s temple.” 

The Jews intended that their New Jerusalem in the Delta 
should be a reproduction of the Holy City; and Petrie found 
that “the masonry is that of the style of that at Jerusalem. 
and is not Egyptian.” 

Even the bricks speak—as did those at Pithom—for Petrie 
found “a piece of the builder’s accounts, showing bricks to 
have been delivered by a Jew named Abram.” 

The coming illustrated volume by Dr. Petrie for the Egypt- 
ian Research Account will prove of unique interest. It goes 
to subscribers of five dollars, and subscriptions can be sent to 
Rev. William Copley Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. Dr. 
Petrie now devotes his entire time to this newly organized 
society. 


—— + +$ —___—_— 


POMPEII. 


Late explorations of the Italian coast near Pompeii have 
changed the opinion of antiquarians. The submerged Roman 
ruins along the coast used to be regarded as foundation walls 
thrown out for sea baths, but it was made clear that they are 
the remains of noble mansions, and that they point to the 
time when the land on which they stood was far above the 
level of the sea. The shore is, in fact, strewn with the wreck 
of buried cities. Coast roads have vanished, ancient quarries 
have been flooded, and the breakwaters of the harbors of 
classical story covered fathoms deep wlth water. A great sub- 
marine sea wall, with concrete piers seventeen feet high, still 
protects the fragments. But neither the fragments nor the 
great sea wall have been visible in the light of day for two 
thousand years. 
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ORNAMENTS OF SAVAGE TRIBES. 
BY OWEN JONES. 


From the universal testimony of travelers it would ap- 
pear that there is scarcely a people, in however a low 
stage of civilization, with whom the desire for ornament is 
not a strong instinct. Man appears everywhere impressed 
with the beauties of nature which surround nim, and seeks 
to imitate to the extent of his power the works of the 
Creator. Man’s earliest ambition is to create. To this 
feeling must be ascribed the tatooing of the human face and 
body, resorted to by the savage to increase the expression 
by which he seeks to strike terror on his enemies or rivals, 
or to create what appears to him-a new beauty. 

The efforts of a people in an early stage of civilization 
are like those of children, though presenting a want of 
power, they posses grace and naivete rarely found in mid- 
age, and never in manhood’s decline. It is equally so in 
the infancy of any art. The very command of means leads 
to their abuse; when art struggles, it succeeds; when re- 
sulting in its own successes, it as signally fails. 


EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 

Architecture of Egypt has this peculiarity over all other 
styles, that the more ancient the ornament the more perfect 
. the art. All the remains with which we are acquainted ex- 
hibit Egyptian art in a state of decline. Monuments erected 
2000 years before the Christian era are formed from the 
ruins of still more ancient and perfect buildings. We are 
thus carried back to a period too remote from our time to 
enabie us to discover any traces of its origin; and whilst 
we can trace in direct succession the Greek, the Roman, the 
Byzantine, with its off-shoots, the Arabian, the Moresque, 
and the Gothic, from this great parent, we must believe the 
architecture of Egypt to be a pure original style, which 
arose with civilization in Central Africa, passed through 
countless ages, to the commanding point of perfection and 
the state of decline in which we see it. 


ASSYRIAN AND PERSIAN ORNAMENT. 


Monuments known do not carry us back to any remote 
period of Assyrian art. Like those of Egypt, those belong 
to a period of decline. The Assyrians must have been either 
a borrowed style, or the remains of a more perfect form of 
art have yet to be discovered. I am inclined to believe 
the Assyrian is not an original style, but was borrowed 
from the Egyptian, modified by the difference of the reli- 
gion and habits of the Assyrian people. In comparing the 
bas-reliefs of Nineveh with those of Egypt we cannot but 
be struck with the many points of resemblancs in the two 
styles; not only is the same mode of representation adopted, 
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but the objects represented are oftentimes so similar that it 
is difficult to believe that the same style could have been 
arrived at by two people independently of each other. 
Assyrian sculpture seems to be a development of the 
Egyptian, but instead of being carried forward, descending 
in the scale of perfection, bearing the same relation to the 
Egyptian as the Roman does to the Greek. 


GREEK ORNAMENT. 


Egyptian art, derived direct from natural inspiration— 
founded on few styles, remained unchanged during the 
course of Egyptian civilization. 

Assyrian art, a borrowed style, presenting none of the 
characteristics of original inspiration, rather suggested by 
art of Egypt, already in decline— which decline was carried 
still further. : 


Greek art on the contrary, borrowed partly from Egypt- 
ian and partly from Assyrian: was the development of an 
old idea ih a new direction; and unrestrained by religious 
laws. Greek art rose rapidly to a high state of perfection. 
It carried perfection of pure form to a point which has 
never since been reached. Greek ornament was wanting in 
one of the great charms which should alway accompany 
ornament,—viz.: symbolism. It was meaningless, purely 
decorative, never representative, and can hardly be said to 
be constructive. 





THE INSPIRATION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


Biblical students throughout the world are interested in a 
report made to Pope Pius X, by a pontifical biblical commission 
appointed to investigate the question whether the books of 
’ the Pentateuch. written by Moses, were inspired, or merely the 
result of human effort. The report of the commission is in 
effect that Moses was essentially the author of the Pentateuch, 
but that all the books were not inspired. 


The pope has approved the report, and, while this has not 
been announced, the decision doubtless will be accepted by 
Roman Catholic scholars as final, so as to bind all Catholics as 
in a doctrine of faith, and will fix their attitude toward the 
higher criticism of the Bible accordingly. 


Translations of the report and of an address to the clergy 
later made with the approval of the pope have just reached 
this country. The investigation was instigated by wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to the authorship of the books of the 
Pentateuch. Questions were framed and the report was signed 
by the secretaries, Fathers Janssenns and Fulcranus Vigouroux, 
both eminent scholars. 
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A LIBRARY OF RARE BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Deprived by a cruel blow of an immense sum of money, 
currently believed to amount to $1,000,000, Lord Amherst of 
Hackney has determined to part with the most precious of his 
possessions, his famous library, worth about $750,000. This 
remarkable collection of manuscripts and books was begun 
more than fifty years ago by Lord Amherst—that is to say, 
long befor the American competition had arisen. 

He not only has patronized the leading booksellers since 
1852, but also made extensive purchases‘at all the great sales, 
beginning as early as that of the famous Eshton collection, 
and continuing through the whole series of celebrated auctions 
of the libraries of Sir William Tate, the Duke of Marlborough, 
William Beckford, the Earl of Jersey, Michael Woodhull and 
Lord Ashburnham. 

Since the dispersal in 1897-98 of its bibliographical treas- 
ures, this library has been formed throughout with a compre- 
hensive and well defined purpose, namely, to illustrate by the 
best books and manuscripts, irrespective of price, the history 
of printing and bookbinding from the earliest times down to 
the year 1700; the history of the Reformation, both in the 
British Isles and elsewhere, but especially the story of the 
Church of England, by its Bible liturgies and controversial 
tracts; the history of gardening; the chief masterpieces of 
English literature; the history of the Holy Land, etc. 

English Bibles make a remarkable series and with them go 
an extraordinary collection of reformation tracts and English 
liturgies. The library contains also that greatest of books, 
which was also reckoned the most valuable till the Mentz 
Psalter brought a still higher priee in auction—the Guttenberg 
Bible of 1493, or earlier; while other works of the early 
German press, the Dutch Spieghel of 1463 and the famous 
Lactantius from the press of Subiaco, are enough in themselves- 
to mark the library as one of the highest distiction. 
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EXTERMINATION OF THE INDIANS. 


It will be remembered that the first voyagers who traversed 
the Atlantic coast, not long after the discovery of the conti- 
nent, found Indians dwelling in villages and held together in 
confederacies; aud in full possession of the land, but not one 
of those tribes are in existence. Their names are on the 
waters, their chiefs are known to history, but they have disap- 
peared. Massachusets, Connecticut, Delaware, Alabama, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Arkansas and Dakota are all Indian names, but the tribes 
who gave their names to these states have disappeared, or are 
dwelling in small reservations and are seen only by those who 
make special trips to reach them. 

The policy of the government fora time was to keep the 
Indians in their reservations, with their lands held in common 
by the tribes; but at present the land is held in severalty, and 
the result is that while the deed is in the hands of the Indians. 
yet the land is in many cases occupied by the whites, and will 
ultimately come into their possession. The same process of 
crowding out the the Indians from their possessions is going 
on silently, that began two hundred years ago in the Mississippi 
Valley, though there is no such bloodshed or fierce Indian 
wars as prevailed at that early date. 

When: Hernande de Soto led his little army of Spanish 
soldiers through the Gulf States, he found Indian tribes dwell- 
ing in villages, their chiefs having their long houses upon the 
summit of the pyramids, but the people having their houses 
around the hollow square which was called the chunky yards; 
while between the villages were great fields of corn, which 
furnished abundant subsistance to the people. Not one of 
these villages is in existence to-day, and it would be difficult 
even for the archzologist, with his skill in discovering relics 
and classifying them according to their use, to say where those 
villages were located. 

The great event in the history of Georgia was marked by 
the contest between the Indians and the whites as to who 
should hold the land, whether the Indians had any right to the 
land which they had inherited from their fathers. The con- 
test ended in the removal of the Indians, and they are now 
gathered into the Indian Territory, but fast losing their 
identity as tribes. There was a time when the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinios 2nd Wisconsin were occupied by Indians. At 
the present time there are a few reservations in the state of 
New York in which the remnants of the “Six Nations” are 
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gathered, but they are not known as Indians, and would hardly 
be recognized as such by those who see them. 

The name of La Salle, the French explorer, is retained on 
the map alongside of Peoria, the name of an Indian chief, but 
all those Indian villages which were scattered along the lakes 
and rivers have disappeared. Not a single remnant is left 
upon the soil to remind the white man where they once stood. 
An Indian would be as much of a curiosity in the city of 
Chicago, as a camel from the Desert of Sahara, or an Arab 
sheik seated upon his favorite horse and clad in his usual 
habiliments. 

The bronze statues group, which was seen by visitors to the 
Columbian Exposition, stand near the track of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, close by the home of George M. Pullman, 
where Mrs, Pullman still lives, but it is looked upon only as a 
comemorative of the massacre at Chicago, in which Indians are 
supposed to have been the aggressors. The large majority of 
those who pass the group think only of the Indian as asavage 
warrior. whose hands are full of the weapons of war. 

The last survivor of the Pottowatomie tribes, who main- 
tained that he had a title to the city of Chicago, has passed 
away. It is difficult to find a Pottowatomie Indian anywhere 
in the region. 

Milwaukee is an Indian name, but the bands of Indians 
which furmerly resorted to this place for trade have disap- 
peared. It is difficult to identify the site of the villages which 
once stood there. The corn fields are covered with great 
blocks of buildings, and the anir.al effigies which once could 
be seen on the bluffs, as signs of the tribal totems, have long 
since become obliterated. The writer, when a boy, once looked 
out upon a scene which was touching and very pathetic: A 
company of Indians and squaws had come back to visit the 
graves of their fathers, but they could not findthem. They 
gathered not far from the house where he lived, seated in a 
circle, they drew their blankets over their heads and remained 
all day long, wailing and lamenting their condition, the rain 
falling upon them from clouds which were as dark and murky 
as were their prospects. At the headquarters of the Wolf 
river are gathered the remnants of the Menominees, a tribe 
which gave their name to two separate rivers. Alongside of 
them are the Stockbridges, who formerly dwelt in Massachu- 
setts, among whom the famous divine, President Edwards, 
spent his last days. The Stockbridges have made removal 
after removal, and are now gathered under the shadow of the 
pine trees and around the small inland lakes, hidden from 
notice and gradually disappearing; while the Sacs and 
Foxes, a tribe which under Blackhawk made such a struggle 
for self preservation, have become so reduced that the village 
in which they live is hardly marked on the map, and it would 
be difficult for a stranger to find it. 
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The Sioux, or Dakotas, have given their name to two states, 
and once held nearly all the land between the Mississippi and 
the Missouri rivers, land which is divided into three great 
states—Minnesota,lowaand Missouri. They are situated upon 
reservations west of the Missouri river, but are rarely seen by 
white men. The state of Kansas bears the name of a tribe of 
Indians which were once very powerful, but it is hard to find a 
representative of them to-day. 

Thus it is that the entire Mississippi valley, a region once 
occupied by the most powerful tribes of Indians, is filled with 
a teeming population, the representatives of the different 
white races which formerly occupied the continent of Europe, 
with a few representatives from Asia. But to-day the black 
man is far more in evidence than is the red man, and the ques- 
tion is whether the red man is not likely to disappear altogether. 

The tribal lines have been removed by the act of congress, 
and now individuals own property in severalty, and the ques- 
tion is whether the Indians who formerly held possession ot 
the entire lands on the Atlantic coast and as far west as the 
Great Plains are not likely to disappear and become extermi- 
nated? 

At Santa Fé in Arizona, in Montana, in Utah, and in New 
Mexico there are Indians who once dwelt in great communistic 
houses and led a sedentary life They gained their living by 
irrigation, and they had a patriarchal form of government. 
At the present time many of the great communistic houses are 
deserted and in ruins. They are the monuments which show 
a style of architecture unlike any other in the world, but such 
havoc has. been made of these ruins that congress has made 
special provision for their protection, though they are deserted 
houses, and the former occupants are unknown. It may be 
that the act of congress may lift up a barrier which will pro- 
tect these ruins from the relic hunters, who like vandals, nave 
been ready to destroy the work of ages, for the sake of the few 
dollars which they may gain by selling relics to cellectors. 
Still the silence of the ruins shows how many races and tribes 
who formerly dwelt in this region have already disappeared 
and left no record behind them. Extermination seems to be 
the sentence written upon the houses and even echoed among 
the mountains. 

The citizens of America will take long voyages across tha 
Atlantic to the Old World, and then take great pains to visit 
such ancient monuments as Stonehenge and such earthworks 
as Arthur’s Ronnd Table in England, and the famous stand- 
ing stones in Brittany and France, and yet are willing that the 
monuments and earthworks of this continent should go to 
pieces under the hands of the vandals, and are ready to take 
the plow and obliterate the mounds and earthworks which are 
scattered through the Mississippi valley. The beautiful effigies 
of Wisconsin, which represent what might be called animal 
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worship which prevailed in that state, are disappearing. The 
effigies represent the clan totems of the tribes which once 
dwelt there. They were ornaments to the landscape, and 
most interesting monuments, for they show not only the art, 
but the religion of a people who have disappeared. A tew of 
these have been left on the college grounds at Beloit and 
Waukesha, and inthe public parks at La Crosse and elsewhere, 
but the vast system which covered the soil of Wisconsin and 
made it a most remarkable place to study the religion of a 
people who once lived there, are disappearing. 

The same may be said of the works of the Cliff-Dwellers 
and Pueblos. The prehistoric mounds and caves of the mid- 
dle west have been sadly destroyed. But in that vast arid 
region designated as the great American desert, covering as it 
does almost the entire territeries of Arizona and New Mexico 
and the smaller portions of Nevada, Utah and Colorado. are to 
be found thousands of examples of the wonderful handiwork 
of primitive communal peoples. Cliff-houses are found there, 
ruins on the narrow levels of deep and dark cafions, extensive 
buried houses, partially hidden by the drifting alkali sands 
which mercilessly hurtle over the lonesome wastes, and one or 
two examples of stupendous and massive temples, which have 
proudly held their own in desolation and solitude for centuries, 
every type of work telling a sad pathetic tale of a race, which 
in the struggle for existence was combating the most sinister 
and arid environment of the world. 

For a dozen years the Southwest has become a touring 
point annually for thousands of visitors, attracted thither by 
the marvelous and eccentric forms of nature, the salubrious 
climate, the impressive structures of the pueblos, the curious 
and almost primitive life of their inhabitants, and lastly, the 
remarkable cliff dwellings of the cafions and the massive 
temples of the plains. These peripatetic visitors have created 
a tremendous demand for the art products of the ancient free- 
holders. 

In consequence a new industry has sprung up and every 
town vaunts its curio and bric-a-brac shop, where a conglom- 
eration of minerals, rare and otherwise; modern Indian para- 
phernalia made-to-order brand-new basketry and pottery, and 
often scores and scores of fine examples of art from the sites 
of ancient buried cities or from the former nestlike homes of 
the cliff peoples are to be found. Even the solitary trader at 
the water tank has become afflicted with the bric-a-brac epi- 
demic, and peddles his prehistoric wares through the halted 
train, to the edification of the passengers and usually to the 
proprietor’s financial satisfaction. 

he discovery of the commercial value of such specimens 
has given rise to keen competition among the traders over this 
entire region, and the fact that several large collections have 
sold for fancy sums has stimulated their cupidity so that mer- 
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cenary collectors have entirely outstripped scientific men in the 
search for and the acquisition of these articles, and have com- 
mitted most pernicious acts of vandalism. 

The finest and oldest of all ruins in the Union—if not in 
all the world—has been shamefully mutilated within the last 
few years: Montezuma castle, a majestic communal habitation, 
that stands 200 feet up the precipitious cliffs of a branch of 
the Verde river in northern Arizona. 

It is fortunate that the government has taken this matter 
in hand, and that the monuments and ruins which are situated 
on land belonging to the United States are to be protected by 
law, and it is now regarded as trespass for any one to destroy 
these works, or even take relics from them. But the question 
is: Are the survivors of the people who built these great com- 
munistic houses to continue to occupy these strange houses, 
and adapt themselves to a change of circumstances, or are they 
to become scattered and take up the struggle for existence as in- 
dividuals? Their communistic system is a thing of the past. 
It is certain that a people who so long dwelt in these remote 
localities and were so thoroughly organized under a patriachal 
government are not prepared to enter the struggle for exist- 
ence, with so aggressive a race as those who have flocked to 
this continent from the various portions of Europe. Their 
government was somewhat similar to that which prevailed in 
the days of Abraham, and entirely different from the democracy 
which prevails in this country. It was a theory which gained 
belief a few years ago, that the Mound-Builders and Indians 
were the lost tribes of Israel. Le Plongeon, the French arche- 
ologist, maintains that those who built the pyramids and 
mounds were descendants from Egyptians; but these ‘theories 
do not solve the problem as to the ultimate fate of the various 
aboriginal tribes which are scattered over this continent. It 
remains a question whether they are able to compete with 
the progress of the age. It is possible that they may become 
like the remains of the Basque race which are still surviving 
in the Pyrenees, yet there is just as much likelihood that they 
will be overwhelmed by the incursions with the population 
from Europe and Asia, and ultimately disappear, 





FIRE MAKING AMONG THE APACHES. 


The Apaches havea tradition that the coyote and squirrel met. 
The squirrel. was going along on the upper branches of a tall 
pine tree and was dragging along behind him a fagot of burn- 
ing cedar bark which fell to the ground. The coyote seized it 
and ran away and set fire to the world. The coyote taught us 
to rub the cedar and yucca to make fire. In the religious cere- 
monies of the Zunis the little God of Fire carries a brand of 
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burning cedar rolled in cigar shape. The making of a new fire 
was among them at the winter solstice. Alarcon in 1540 found 
the tribes near the mouth of the Rio Colorado carrying about 
with them the same burning brands, and the name of the river 
was called the “River of the Brand.—/ournal Am. Folk-Lore. 


A TURTLE PIPE. 

In the Bulletin of the Wisconsin Natural History Society, \V., 
1906, pp. 9 ff., Henry L. Ward describes a turtle pipe pre- 
sumably of Winnebago origin, belonging to the Public Museum 
of Milwaukee. Turtle pipes are of a form comparatively rare; 
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TJUJKTLE PIPE. 


one was found near Naples, Illinois (J R. Henderson, Report 
of Smithsonion Institute, 1882, p. 690), and the turtle is repre- 
sented among the animal forms of the mounds of Wisconsin. 
It is also included in Squier and Davis’s list of animal pipes 
from Mound City, Ohio (cf. Ancient Monuments, p. 152), 
although omitted from Hodge’s list of Pueblo Clan totems. 
Mr. Ward says that the upper part or back represents a 
different specjes from the one represented by the bottom part, 
showing that it was not an imitation of any one particular 
species, but several with which the makers had become 
familiar. The illustration above shows the form of this pipe. 


————_ 
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THE CORN MAIDEN OF THE ABENAKIS. 


A long time ago when the Indians were first made, one 
lived alone who knew not fire but subsisted on roots, bark and 
nuts. He became very lonesome; at last a beautiful woman 
with long light hair appeared to him, and led him to where 
there was some very dry grass and told him to get two very 
dry sticks, rub them together and hold them in the grass. 
Soon a spark flew out, the grass caught it, very quickly the 
ground was burned over. Then she said: “When the sun sets 
take me by the hair and drag me over the burned ground.” 
She told him wherever he dragged her something like grass 
would spring up [corn], and he would see her hair coming from 
between the leaves and then the seed would be ready for his 
use. To this day when the Indians see the silk hair on the corn 
stalks, they know she has not forgotten them,—Zhe American 
Journal of Folk-Lore. 


THE TWELVE GODS AND TWELVE SUNS. 


Thc Apaches believed that there were twelve gods, which 
were called Natzaulet. There were also twelve winds, twelve 
suns and twelve moons, and the earth was divided into twelve 
parts. All the gods came together, and among them the 
“black wind,” /#iz, made the world as it is, the “blue wind’ 
stood by him; the “ yellow wind ” gave light to the world, and 
the “white wind ” improved the light. Then came the “ child 
of the dawn,” /kashku, bringing fruits for the support of the 
people. He threw out water upon the world, and it became a 
fog descending upon the earth and made everything to grow. 
The fruits, trees and plants came forth in the four quarters of 
the earth. The sun, moon, black wind, yellow wind, and all 
the other gods held a council and decided to create the many 
fruits, and also decided upon what things the Apaches should 
live. The sun cast his rays on the west side of the earth, 
which brought forth a man who was the child of the water, 
Tu-va-dis-ch/-ni. This child had not the appearance of a man, 
but the black wind came down and gave him all his parts— 
eyes, nose, etc. Then the sun ordered his servant, black wind. 
to prepare arms or weapons for him. He gave him a bow and 
arrows of iron. The man had no clotaes, no place in which to 
. sleep, but the sun caused to spring up a sweet, soft grass, a 
plaee upon which he reclined and was luiled to sleep. 





THE HAWAIIAN ALPHABET. 

There are but twelve letters in the Hawaiian alphabet. 
These, with their pronunciations, are: A (ah), e (a), i (ee), 
o (o as in ho), u (oo), h (hay), k (kay), 1 (la), m (moo), n (noo), 
p (pay), and w(vay) The missionaries added a thirteenth (t,) 
but the natives won’t have it, and continue to pronounce, for 
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instance, the name of the root from which poi is made “kara,” 
although the missionaries have it “tara.” Every vowel in a 
word is distinctly sounded, except that the vowels “ai” are 
sounded “i,” as in the English. Walkiki, the beach where our 
soldiers take an ocean plunge during their stay in Honolulu, is 
properly pronounced “ Vikeekee.” There is a great difference 
in the speech of the high and low cast natives. The first call 
their island group “ Ha-va-ee-ee,” and the latter begin it all 
right with “ Ha,” but conclude with a guttural grunt; and the 
word heard most, “ Aloha,” sounds soft and beautlful on the 
lips of the first, but is a lazy, good-natured grunt when the 
latter speak it. 





GOBELIN IN AMERICA. 


Some three hundred years ago a Gobelin tapestry three 
feet long and two and one-half feet wide was manufactured, 
and after many vicissitudes it has now become the property of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. It depicts 
one of Henry VIII.’s unfortunate queens, Anne Roleyn, seated 
at a table, supporting her head with her hand as if in thought, 
presumably her portrait of about 1526, the year of her execu- 
tion, Herren Castle, England, now belonging to the Astor 
family, contained many Gobelins, and it is interesting to note 
the reproduction of the chamber occupied by Henry VIII, 
which was fitted up and devoted to the use of William Astor. 
There was a Gobelin missing from Herren Castle, and it is 
possible that this may have been the one. King Edward, to 
whom the donor and owner, Mrs. Louis Busch, wrote, was un- 
able to give information, but it is an excellent and rare ex- 
ample as a woven picture. 


BAMBOO. 


In the East Indies bamboo is an article of prime necessity, 
aud its uses are almost innumerable. Perhaps in China, more 
than any other country, is it utilized, for there the roots are 
carved into fantastic images, or divining-blocks to guess the 
will of the gods, or cut into lantern-handles and canes. The 
tapering culms are used for all purposes that poles can be ap- 
plied to in carrying, supporting, propelling, and measuring; for 
the props of houses, the framework of awnings, the ribs of 
sails, and shafts of rakes: for fences and every kind of frames, 
coops, and cages; and for the handles and ribs of umbrellas 
and fans. The leaves are sewed into ,rain-coats and thatches, 
plaited into immense umbrellas to screen the huckster and his 
wares on the stall, or into carvings for the theatre and sheds. 
The wood, cut into splints of various sizés, is woven into 
baskets of every form and fancy, sewed into window-curtains 
and door-screens, plaited into awnings, and twisted into cables. 
The shavings and curled threads furnish material for stuffing 
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pillows, while other parts supply beds and mattresses on which 
to sleep, chairs on which to sit, tables from which to eat, and 
the the necessary chopsticks therefor, pipes for smoking, and 
brooms for sweeping. Food to eat, aed he fuel with which to 
cook it, are also derived from this useful plant, as are also fer- 
ules with which to govern, boeks from which to study, plectra 
for the lyre, reed-pipes for the organ, shafts for soldiers’ spears, 
skewers for the hair, hats to screen the head, paper on which 
and pencils with which to write, buckets, bird-cages, crab-nets, 
fishing-rods, etc. The beauty of the bamboo, when growing is 
comensurate with its usefulness when cut down. This valuable 
product grows wild at the very doors of the United States. 


THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF _INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


On the 2oth of May, 1775, the people of Mecklenbug 
County, North Carolina, acting through a convention com- 
posed of two delegates from each militia comyany in the 
county, passed resolutions declaring their independence of 
Great Britain. That was over a year in advance of the great 
Declaration of Independence, in which the united colonies 
made their final protest against their ills. Probably this Meck- 
lenburg declaration was only one of many similar sets of reso- 
lutions locally adopted. Be that as it may, the Continental 
Congress thought the declaration ill-timed and smothered it. 
So completely did the declaration disappear from any but local 
memory that when in 1819 the facts were revived and circulated 
in newspaper accounts, Thomas Jefferson sneered at the whole 
tale as one of the too numerous hoaxes which he thought 
North Carolina was contributing to the nation. 

George W. Graham, an enthusiastic student of North 
Carolina affairs, has now gone over the whole story and exam- 
ined all the evidence of the authenticity of the declaration. 
The case he makes for it is so strong that Mecklenburg’s claim 
will hardly henceforth be contested. 


PRAISE FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
BY EFFIE E. SPARKS, FIELD MATRON. 


The Picture of Indian sorrow and governmental injustice 
drawn by Nettie Dixon Hahn in the Chicago Record-Herald of 
August 26th is very pathetic. Only the most stony-hearted of 
beings would fail to pity poor Lo if his sufferings were so in- 
tense as Mrs. Hahn depicts them. 

But she speaks well and truly regarding the homeless, un- 
loved white children. Anyone familiar with the Indian schools 
and also the institution work among white children knows 
there are thousands of the latter who would be glad to have 
provisions from the tables of the Indian children in government 
schools. I agree with her that all needy white children should 
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have “care, supplies and protection,” but the Indian children 
should have no less than they now have. Should helpless 
Indian children not have the protection of any law simply be- 
cause they are Indian children? 

The laws of a state permit the county authorities to take 
children from parents who habitually neglect them, who make 
no effort properly to feed, clothe and educate them, and who 
allow them to go hungry, ill-clad and practically homeless. 

And what is the average Indian “home,” which Mrs. 
Hahn talks about, like? A tepee or wigwam not high enough 
to stand within, a fire burning inside on the ground, filling the 
“home” with stifling smoke (sometimes there is a stove, but 
oftener not), a pile of filthy quilts, a few dishes and cooking 
utensils, and over all and about all the vilest, most disgusting 
filth. The parents in these ‘“ homes” live in unspeakable de- 
gradation. Their ideas of morality are seldom higher than 
those of their canine friends, which help to fill the “home” and 
sometimes the dinner kettle. 

Blessed the child “ kidnaped” from such ‘‘ homes” and such 
parents asthese. And blessed be the “smug gentlemen” who 
have devised plans for educating Indian children, and who 
have so faithfully carried them out. “Arbitrary” they may 
be, but can Mrs. Hahn or any one else devise any better plan or 
use any better method in educating and uplifting the Indians? 

In dealing with the Indians and their children I have seen 
no government employe using “force.” In their work among 
the Indians they are as gentle and humane as it is possible to 
be, and yet make progress in their work. The employes of 
the Indian schools are far less dictatorial, exacting and arbi- 
trary than are the employes in institutions for white children, 
and the discipline in Indian schools is not nearly as strict as is 
in state institutions for white children. 

I have been in the Indian service over five months, and 
have seen no children under six years in Indian schools. I 
have seen no “fighting, fainting, broken-hearted” Indian 
mothers, nor kidnapped children, and no “soldiers with loaded 
guns.” I have not seen any “grieving mothers,’ and never 
heard of an Indian child dying of home-sickness. The child- 
ren are allowed to go home during July and August, and the 
government pays their parents for bringing them to the rail- 
road station and their carfare back to school when the school 
is not near their homes. 

The parents visit their children at school, and it is the 
height of absurdity for anyone to say they “mourn their child- 
ren as dead.” Many of the Indian parents I know are proud 
of the ability of their children to read and write, and they 
often bring their children willingly to school. Only a short 
time ago three Indian children were brought to me by their 
parents to be sert back to school at Wittenberg, Wis., a month 
before vacation time was over.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB IN THE REVISED. VERSION. 


Edited with Introductions and Brief Annotations by S. R. 
Driver, D. D. Litt. D, 


The Book of Job is the masterwork of Hebrew poetry. 
All the features which distinguish the Proverbs, the Song of 
Solomon, and Eccleciastes from the prophetical books are 
found in it. Says Carlyle, “I call the Book of Job one of the 
grandest things ever written with pen. There is nothing written, 
I think, in the Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit.” Froude 
calls it “a book which will one day, perhaps, when it is allowed 
tu stand on its own merits, be seen towering far above all the poet- 
ry of the world.” With reference to its object much has been 
said, and scholars are not all agreed. Cheyne says, “I would enti- 
tle it,” The book of the Trial of the Righteous Man and the Justi- 
fication of God.’” Says Dr. Driver, “The Book of Job deals in 
particular with a problem of human life; in modern phraseology, 
it is a work of religious philosophy.” We know no better inter- 
preter of the Book of Job than the Regius Professor of Hebrew 
at Oxford. The English reader will find nothing like it else- 
where for the understanding of this book. The aim of Dr. 
Driver is to explain the Revised Version of the Book of Job in 
such a manner as to make the poem intelligent to an ordinary 
educated reader. Dr. Driver gives great attention to the mar- 
ginal readings, which he considers gives correctly the general 
sense of the poem. But he has given also an exceedingly inter- 
esting introduction, and the very complete and lucid notes often 
throw a new light upon the text. Some partly obsolete or 
archaic expressions are explained; for instance the use of saint 
instead of angel. In order to understand a sentence properly, 
it is sometimes of consequence to know what the emphatic 
word in it is. In Hebrew it is often indicated by the position 
which the word holds in the sentence. And sometimes the 
emphatic word, if a personal pronoun in the nominative case, 
is indicated by its being separately added. The reader of the 
English Bible has no clue as to which the emphatic word is, in 
the sentence. Dr. Driver makes it a point to call the reader’s 
attention to the emphatic word. On the whole there is no better 
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work to place in the hands of the reader who desires to fully 

comprehend and appreciate the Book of Job, or lyob, as the 

Hebrew has it. 

(Oxford. The Clarendon Press. New York. Henry Froude, 
91 Fifth Ave. 8 vo. pp. xxxvi-132. Price 85c.) 


‘‘Hinda Manners, Customs and Ceremonies,” by the Abbe 
J. A. Dubois. Third edition. This valuable work, trans- 
lated by Mr. Henry K. Beauchamp, has become a standard 
authority, for it is a book of unusual importance and standard 
value. It is a hand book, written out of personal experience, 
and every one who desires to become acqpainted with the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of India at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, should read it. Here one 
will find the Hindus as they really are, for the same ancestral 
traditions and customs are followed nowadays that were fol- 
lowed hundreds of years ago, at least by the vast majority of 
the population. Among the Hindus themselves the work has 
been received with universal approval and eulogy. 


In an article in the May Bulletin of the Ameritan Geogra- 
phical Society, entitled, “Recent. Archaeological Discoveries in 
Northwestern America,” by Harlan I. Smith. The writer says: 
“Experience shows the advisability of conducting archaeological 
work in co-operation with students of living tribes. A study of the 
Indian living in the country under exploration usually throws 
light on archaeological “finds” made there. “The continuity of 
the historical problem is met with a continuity of method.” In 
selecting fields of operation it seems best to continue explora- 
tions in an area so distant from one already examined that new 
conditions will be encountered. This will make it probable that 
new facts will be discovered, if not a new culture area. At the 
same time the new field should be so near to the old that no 
culture area may intervene. Thus the culture boundaries may 
be determined and new areas discovered Exploration carried 
on by this continuous method makes the experience already 
gained of service in a new and adjacent field while discoveries 
in such a new field may lead to a better understanding. “It 
remains to determine the northern, eastern, and southern limits 
of the general plateau culture, how far it may be subdivided 
into local areas, and interrelation of these with each other and 
without outside areas.” Specimens are few from the whole 
region lying between the mouth of the Columbia, the Santa 
Barbara Islands, the Cliffs and Pueblo region of Arizona and 
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New Mexico, and the Mound region of the Mississippi Valley. 
Literature on the archaeology is scanty. The whole region 
north of the Arctic and all that of the plains towards the east 
and south throughout the plateaus and Nevada remain to be 


explored.” 


Professor Fossey, who has just been appointed Oppert’s 
successor at the College de France, has recently published a 
most useful work entitled, Contribution au Dictionnaire Sum- 
erian Assyrien (Paris: Leroux), which consists of an exhaustive 
list of the phonetic values and ideographic signification of 
Assyrian characters contained in the lexical tablets published by 
the British Museum or elsewhere since the appearance of the 
monumental work of Brunnow. In the June Expository Times 
Prof. Sayce calls attention to one of the entries in Prof: Fossey’s 
work which ought to be of interest to Biblical Scholars. Ac- 
cording to the lengend of Eridu, “the good city,” near which 
the Babylonian Garden of Eden was situated, the name of the 
first man was one which has been hitherto read Adapa. Several 
years ago by Prof. Sayce suggested that the name might really 
be Adamu, basing the suggestion on the fact that at Dilmun the 
character pa seems to have the value of mua. Now, the sugges- 
tion has been unexpectedly verified. One of the glosses published 
by Prof. Fossey states that the character had the ideographic 
meaning of “man,”—a fact already known to us from the early 
Babylonian texts,—and that with the meaning it possessed the 
phonetic value of mu in the Eme-tena, a “language of the 
commonality.” As one of the principles which governed the 
transcriptions of names and words in Sumerian was the selec- 
tion of characters which expressed the sounds which also ex- 
pressed or harmonized with the sense, the last syllable of a name 
like that of Adamu, the first man, would naturally be represented 
by an ideograph which not only had the phonetic value of mu 
but also signified “man.” Hence forward, therefore, we must 
transcribe the name of the first man of Babylonian tradition, 
not A-da-pa, but A da mu. 


Adamu has been found. by M. Thureau Dangin used as a 
proper name in tablets from Tello, of the age of Sargon of 
Akkad (tablettes Chaldeennes inedites, p. 7), and Prof. Delitzsch 
quotes a bilingual text in which Adan in interpreted “man,” a 
word, borrowed from the Sumerian. In Sumerian Adam signi- 
fied generically “animal” and specifically “man.” Thus a list 
of slaves published by Dr. Scheil is dated in “the year when 
Rim-Anum, the king, (conquered) the land of ....bi and its 
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inhabitants,” (Adambi), In the table of the Antediluvian kings 
of Babylon given by Berosus, “Alorus of Babylon,” takes 
the place of Adamu of Eridu, but it is significant that the third 
and fourth kings are Amelon, i. e. Amelu, “the man” of Panti- 
bibla or Sippara, and Ammenon, i. e. Ummanu, “the craftsman” 
of Chalda who correspond with the Biblical Enos, “man” and 
Cainan, “smith.” 


To Jerusalem, through the land of Islam, among the Jews, 
Christians and Moslams, by Mdm. Hyacinthe Loysen. 
The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill., 1905. 


The comparison between people of different faiths, all of 
them in the lands of Islam is given in this book. It is a compar- 
ison that is influenced very much by sentiment, a sentiment which 
was brought out by the silence of the desert, the great stone 
pyramids of Egypt and by a voyage of the Nile and a view of the 
temple of St. Sophia, by a visit to the Grand Mufti of the high 
blooded Arab race. She says my slow, hard English seemed 
brutal, compared with his slow pathetic speech. Her view of Is- 
lam is rose colored, a great republic, a universal brotherhood, 
where the laws are so merciful, charity and patience are their 
cardinal virtues, crowned with resignation. Science is a pastime, 
it ranges from electricity to music. She speaks of Musslemen, 
as one who, in looks, manner and speech is a perfect representa- 
tive of the Old Testament and says in Tunis, that intellectual 
activity vies with a decided progressive spirit. * * Admir- 
ation for everything that is seen in the east is expressed by the 
author, even for the Sultan, for his effeminacy and the Turk 
with all his cruelty, are admired and even represented as believ- 
ers in Christ, and defenders of the faith. 

The book is well illustrated and nicely printed and bound. 
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